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i'.'OELD '  AGP.  IGTj'Ii'ri  jEaL  '  3 ITUAT  ION 
SWte-Rt,  1953-5U 

The  1953-5if  agricultural  season  is  the  sixth  consecutive  season  since  the 
"  close*  ox  lloria  war  II.  in-, which  'world" agricultural  production  was  above  the 
prewar  (1935-39)  average.  1/ 

.In  each  of.  the  three  seasons  preceding  the  present  one^  material  advances 
were  registered  in  the  output  of  agricultural  products-.     Total  outturn  . in 
195'3.-£'U.  is  only;  slightly  above  that  of  'the  preceding  season  and  this  level- 
ing off  may  continue.    Pointing  in 'this  direction  are  'the-  mounting' .surpluses 
of  :So,me  commodities  and  accompanying  price  declines,  with  ho  corresponding 
decreases  in  production  costs,  together  with  announced  plans  to  limit  pro- 
duction of  some  commodities  in  some  countries.         .  -  ' 

For  the  wo  rid    s  a  whole,,  agricultural  production  in  relation  to  population, 
is. nearly  equal- to  prewar.    Various  economic  handicaps  which  have  prevented 
a  balanced  distribution  of  the  world's  agricultural  output,  however,-  have 
led  to  the  building  up  of  surplus e's  'in  some  ezeporting  countries,  just  as 
in  .-the  'prewar  period.    The  expanded  agricultural  production  in  deficit 
countries  and  present  world  economic  conditions  'and  prospects  for  the  near 
future  point  tp  a  continuation  of  about  the  present  level  of  over-all  con- 
sumption of  food  and  fiber  per  capita,  with  a  smaller ' portion  moving  in 
international  trade  than  in  recent  years. 

World  food  supplies  appear  to  be [  o.t:  record  heights  in"i°5' 3-5>U«  Production 
exceeds  past  records  for  several  major  commodities,  including  rice,  sugar, 
meat,  animal  fats  and  citrus.    Production  is  high  though  not  at  record 
levels  for  wheat,  potatoes,  beans  and  peas,  edible  vegetable  oils  and 
dairy  products.    On  the  whole,  the  1953-5U  production  of  the  major 
commodities  which  contributes  about  80  percent  of  the'  total  food,  is  esti- 
mated at  a  fractional  .percentage  above  1952-53  and  slightly  more  than  10 
percent _ above  the  prewar  average.     (See  Table  1.) 

Ail  of  these  high  level  outturns  of  food  and  fiber  need  to  be  considered 
in  relation. to  the  number  of  people  t6  be  fed  and  clothed,  of  whom  there 
are  now  about  15  percent  more  than  in  the  'prewar  period.    Production  of 
the  commodities  used  in  the  food  index  has  not  quite  kept  up  with  the 
increase  in  population..  But  during  this  period  there  has  been  a  marked 
expansion  in  production  and^  therefore,  in  consumption  of  some  commodities 
for  which  world  estimates  are  not  available.    These  include  special  high- 
calorie  vegetables  such  as  sweetpotatbesj  '  cassava  and  other  tropical 
vegetables..-   It  should  be  noted,  also  that,  the  scarcity  of  food  during  the 
war  and  the  'p 6s twar  '.period  has  resulted  in  less  waste  and  more  efficient 
utilisation  of  foods. 

IT    The  ±953- 5h  "season  in  the  main  includes  the  .1953  harvest  already 
completed  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  and  the  harvest  yet  to  be  completed 
in  the  next  few  months  in  the  tropical  areas  and  hie  Southern. Hemisphere ; 
for  livestock  products  it  includes  the  1933  calendar  year  production;  the 
consumption  year  refers  to  July  195 3- June  195U  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere 
and  the  calendar  year  X?5h  in  the  tropical  areas  and  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 
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Tabic  1:    World  Production  of  Selected  Agricultural  Products,  Averages 
1035-30  and  1945-49-  Annual  1051-52  to  1053-54 


iiTTCraO'O! 


Annual 


Coirmodifr 


t  Unit 


:   1935-39  :   19-15-49  j   1951-52  :   1952-53  :  1953-54 


Millions 


Food  products: 

Rice,  milled  ; 

Short  tons: 

117.2; 

;  114.3: 

118.2 

124.9- 

125.8 

Wheat  : 

"Bushels  : 

6,025 

•  5,840 

1  6 

,470 

,     7,280  • 

7,045 

Rye 

i     "             :  1,732 

;     1,525  • 

1 

,665 

•     1,600  ! 

:  1,540 

Sugar ,  ccentr  if  ugal 

\  Short  tons: 

28,5: 

27.4: 

38.3« 

!  36.1: 

:  39.0 

Sugar ,noncentr if u- 

gal 

it  it 

5.4 

>              6  O 

6.4 

:  6.6 

[  6.7 

Vegetable  oils, 

edible                  :     "  " 

:  7.1 

1  7.3 

9.0 

i  8.0 

:  8.7 

Coconut  and  palm 

: 

oils 

it  it 

t  3.6 

!  3.1 

4.0 

!  3.8 

:  3.8 

Animal  fats 

,     it  it 

9.0 

!  8.1 

9.8 

!  10.0 

10.1 

Marine  oils            :     "        11  j 

1.1 

t  0o6 

1.0 

[  1.0: 

0.9 

Potatoes 

t  dushels 

8,366 

:  7,679 

:  7 

:  8,019 

1  8,283 

Pulses  1/ 

: Bags  2/ 

!  292.6 

i  254.0 

299  .3 

!  291.0 

s  304.7 

Deciduous 

!  : 

fruits  3/ 

[Short  tor.s 

[  62.7 

[  55.7 

61.5 

!  64.4 

;  60.5 

Citrus  fruits 

it  11 

[  9.8 

!  12.7 

13.6 

•y  f  r~ 

:  14#5: 

15,5 

Meat 

i Pounds 

[4/68,000  ■ 

5/67,000  : 

73 

,800  : 

77,500 

•  80,800 

Milk 

4/501,000 

!  450,000  : 

500 

,400 

> 500,200 

•  516,300 

Coffee 

: Bags  6/ 

'  4J.6 

38.5: 

40.3 

:  40.6 

Cacao  : 

■  Pound's  ! 

1,579 

: 

1 

,483  : 

1,663 

1,554 

,"193*5-39""="" 

„_F£°d.  I?S£leS,  2/— 

L  „  100.  

•  100.0. 

'  94*7 

105.8. 

'  109.1 

'__11&.1 

Feed  products: 

Corn 

[Bushels 

4,760 

5,280  : 

5 

,260 

5,640  : 

5,610 

Oats 

:  4,365 

:  3,930 

g 

,190 

4,190 

3,970 

Barley  s 

It 

2,365 

•     2,170  : 

2 

,540 

.  2,745 

.  2,720 

Industrial  raw- 

materials: 

Cotton 

[ Bales 

31.7 

!  25.7; 

35.7: 

35.7' 

36.7 

Wool 

! Pounds 

: 8/3,930 

:_5/3,840 

,050 

4,330  • 

4,410 

Tobacco 

9/3,519  : 

a* 

•     7,230  : 

7,324 

Industrial  oils 

: Short  tons 
\ 

~  2.9 

[  3.0: 

3.1: 

3.3: 

3.2 

1/    Earicot  Leans,  peas, 
each.     3/    Includes  apples,  oears. 


lentils,  chickpeas  ( garban z os) •    2/    Bags  of  100  pounds 
ached,  apricots,  cherries,    tIu  s,  prunes, 
grapes  and  pineapples.    4_/    1934-38.     5/    1946-50.     6/    Bags  of  132.276  pounds 

each.    7/  Edible  portions  of  above  products  combined  on  the  basis  of  calorie 
content.""  8/    1936-40.     0/    Calendar  year.    See  footnote  on  page  1  for  more 
definite  description  of  oeriods  covered. 

Source;     Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  United  Spates  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Feeding  of  livestock  also  has  become  more  efficient,  and  an  increasing 
quantity  of  corn,  barley  and  other  coarse  grains  has  been  used  as  food. 
It  is  likely,  therefor..:,  that  the  increase  above  prewar  in  the  over-all 
consumption  of  food  was  greater  than  the  increase  in  the  production  of 
the  basic  foods  shown  in  Table  1  and  that  per  capita  consumption  last  year 
and  this  year  was  not  greatly  different  from  the  1935-39  average*  Even 
so,  total  food  production  and  population  at  best  have  reached  in  approximate 
balance  for  the  world  at  large.    The  great  problem  that  remains  is  the  need 
for  increased  international  trade  so  that  surpluses  do  not  again  pile  up 
for  any  length  of  time  in  some  areas  in  the  face  of  deficits  in  others. 

The  second  large  output  in  two  years  has  already  contributed  to  a  further 
accumulation  of  stocks  of  agricultural  coim.iodi.ties.    Large  carry-in  stocks 
of  wheat  added  to  the  large  current  crop  provide  a  record-breaking  supply. 
Stocks  of  sugar  and  many  other  food  products  also  are  high;  there  was  a 
large  carry-in  of  cotton  at  the  start  of  the  1^5'3-SU  cotton  year*  The 
Lap  roved  agricultural  production  and  the  recent  easing  of  international 
tensions  have  accentuated  hand-to-mouth  buying  in  consuming  countries  and 
piling  up  of  stocks  in  exporting  countries. 

World  wheat  production  in  ±953-5>4  of  7,0h5  million  bushels  is  estimated  at 
3  percent  below  the  previous  season's  record  crop  but  a  billion  bushels 
above  the  prewar  average.    The  rye  crop  of  1,5'tO  million  bushels  also  is 
3  percent  below  the  preceding  year  and  materially  below  the  prewar  average. 
Total  breadgrain  production  of  2$h  million  short  tons  amounted,  therefore, 
to  9  million  tons  less  than  in  the  preceding  season  but  25  million  tons 
above  prewar.    The  world  rice  production  of  126  million  short  tons  (milled 
basis)  is  estimated  to  be  1  million  tons  above  the  preceding  season's 
crop  which  was  a  record  production  to  that  time. 

The  near-record  production  of  fats  snd  oils  includes  a  substantially 
larger  olive  oil  crop  than  in  19;>2  in  the  Mediterranean  Basin  and  improved 
output  over  195'2  of  peanuts,  soybeans,  palm  oil  and  Kernels  in  Asia  and 
Africa,    Output  of  animal  fats  in  the  calendar  year  1953  was  slightly 
larger  than  in  1952  although  lard  production  was  down  because  of  the 
reduced  hog  slaughter  in  the  United,  states. 

World  production  of  centrifugal  sugar  of  39  million  short  tons  (raw  value), 
2  percent  above  the  previous  record  of  1951-52,  is  37  percent  above  the 
1935-39  average.    The  record  production  was  achieved  despite  restrictive- 
measures  by  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico  to  hold  down  harvested,  production.  The 
potato  production  of  8,300  million  bushels  approaches  prewar,  While  beans 
and  other  pulses  combined  are  h  percent  above  prewar.     Production  of 
citrus  will  reach  a  new  record  of  15.5  million  short  tons.    Apple  and  pear 
production  are  substantially  below  preceding  seasons  but  above  prewar,  and 
another  short  crop  of  grapes  is  indicated. 

Over-all  production  of  milk  of  £16  billion  pounds  was  about  3  percent  above 
the  level  of  the  preceding  three  years.     Consumption  of  fluid  milk  remained 
about  the  same.     Butter  production  was  substantially  higher  and  cheese 
made  a  moderate  increase.    A  sharp  increase  in  dried  milk  was  about 
offset  by  a  reduction  in  canned  milk.    World  meat  production  in  1953  of 
81  billion  pounds  was  h  percent  above  the  previous  record  in  1952  and 
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16  percent  'above  the'  prewar  average,    ¥hile  thc;  corn  and  barley,  crops  were 
down  slightly  and  oats  below  average,  the  large  carry-in  stocks  of  coarse 
grains  and  supplies  of  other  feeds  indicate  that  present  levels  of  milk 
and  meat  production  can  be  maintained.  ...      .,      ,        .  ;v, 

Production  of  nonfood  items  likewise  continues  high.    .The  world  cotton.;, 
crop  of  36.7  million  bales  is  the  third  very  large  crop  since  195>0  and 
is  15  percent  above  prewar..    It  is  above,  recent  consumption,  levels  by.  . 
over  3  million  bale's  and  surplus  stocks  are  .again  acpiimulating.  Wool 
production'  set  a  new  high  of  koh  billion  pounds,  fo'llowing  the.  lead  of  ,.  :r. 
the  large  'Australian  output.  . .  Even,  the  beverage  crops,,  coffee  and  tea,, 
continue  on  a  high  level,  though  cacao  beans,  source  of  cocoa  and  chocolate 
remain  below  prewar.    Jute  production  was  cut  sharply,  but  hard  fibers — 
abaca,  henequen  and.  ..sisal— reached  a.. combined  record  supply*  :  Tobacco  pro- 
duction in.  1953  ¥a's  somewhat  below  ,195-2- and,  at  12  percent, rabove prewar, 
had  not  quite  maintained  per  capita  consumption.;     ,  ,  ■> . 


(Continued  cn  Next  Page) 
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Nearly  all  parts  of  the  world  have  contributed  toward  the  upward  trend  in 
agricultural  production  though  indications  available  point  to  a  slower  rate  of 
expansion  in  eastern  ^urope  and  the  soviet  Union. 

Production  in  North  America  as  a  whole  is  reasonably  close  to  that  of  1952-53 
and  nearly  50  percent  above  the  prewar  years,    in  the  united  states  the  1953-5U 
outturn  is  not  greatly  different  from  1952-53,  but  Canada's  output  was  cut  by 
lower  wheat  and  pork  outturns  and  drought  reduced  several  crops  in  Mexico. 

Agricultural  production  in  1  'estern  Europe  has  made  a  further  substantial 
increase  and-now  is  well  a;ove  prewar.    The  region  had  a  second  very  good  harvest, 
all  major  food  crops  showing  increases.    Feed  crops  also  were  large  so  that  the 
upward  trend  in  output  and  consumption  of  livestock  products  may  be  expected  to 
continue. 

In  Eastern  Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  production  has  not  yet  recovered  to  the 
prewar  level.    Production  of  crops  is  above  the  low  outturn  of  1952 »    Grain  and 
potato  crops  appear  to  be  below  prewar,  though  sugar,  oilseeds,  and  other  industrial 
crops  are  above*    Cattle  numbers  continued  below  prewar  but  hog  numbers  were  at 
prewar  or  above.    In  the  Soviet  Union,  bread;- rain  production  is  slightly  below 
1952 -53c    Feedgrains  and  potatoes  are  down  and  sugar beets  up  slightly*  livestock 
production  continued  to  be  low. 

In  the  Middle  East  production  is  substantially  above  1952  and  prewar  and  a  very 
favorable  grain  supply  is  available  for  feed,  food  and  forage.    The  upturn  was  led 
by  Turkey,  which  had  a  record  outturn  not  only  of  grain,  but  of  tobacco  and  its 
second  largest  cotton  crop# 

The  Far  hast  has  good  crops  over  most  of  the  region  but  is  still  producing 
little  more  than  before  the  war.    The  over-all  rice  crop  this  year  increased  in 
spite  of  a  drop  in  the  Japanese  crop,    oouthern  and  eastern  Africa  made  a  favorable 
recovery  from  the  extreme  drought  situation  in  1951-52.    Enlarged  exports  of  vege- 
table oil  products  should  reflect  the  increased  production  there. 

The  Latin  American  crop  production  is  about  the  same  as  in  1952-53  and  30  per- 
cent above  prewar.    The  Cuban  and  Puerto  Rican  sugar  crops  again  will  be  restricted. 
Argentine  output  of  grain  and  meat  may  be  lower  than  in  1952-53,  but  food  production 
is  expected  to  increase  in  Brazil,  Colombia  and  Central  America,,    a  record  sugar 
crop  is  expected  in  Australia,  but  grain  production  is  reduced  by  drought c    In  hew 
Zealand  outturn  should  be  at  high  level  in  195U«    T7ool  production  seems  certain  to 
continue  high  in  both  Dominions. 

The  distribution  of  the  world  food  and  fiber  supplies  ".rill  be  materially 
affected  by  economic  conditions  throughout  the  world.    The  predominant  opinion  for 
the  year  195U  as  a  whole  is  that  demand  will  be  well  maintained.    Industrial  pro- 
duction at  present  is  at  a  high  level  in  response  to  universal  efforts  to  improve 
the  efficiency  of  production  and  raise  the  level  of  living  not  only  in  well  estab- 
lished industrial  countries  but  also  in  underdeveloped  countries,    hven  though 
economic  activity  in  the  United  otates  has  declined,  disposable  income  is  likely 
to  average  close  to  trie  1953  level,  due  in  part  to  tax  reduction.    Canadian  disposable 
income  is  also  likely  to  remain  highj  and  the  general  industrial  activity  in  jjurope 
seems  likely  to  remain  at  the  present  level  which  is  above  prewar.    Demand  in  most 

of  Latin  America  should  benefit  from  the  continued  high  level  of  agricultural 
exports  to  hurope  and  North  America.    On  the  other  hand,  some  factors  tend  to  restrict 
the  demand  far  agricultural  products  in  some  parts  of  the  world.    Thus,  reduced  export; 
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and  declines  from  recent  high  levels  in  the  prices  of  some  industrial  raw  materials 
from  southern  Asia  and  parts  of  oouth  America  have  reduced  buying  power  in  those 
countries^  also  tlie  general  increases  in  domestic  agricultural  production  in  all 
res-ions  of  the  world  have  made  many  countries  less  dependent  upon  imports which 
in  turn  aave  been  reflected  in  price  declines  for  many  commodities  during  the  last 
marketing  season  and  thus'  far'  in  trie  current  1953-5U  season,; 

.Recent  actions  by  governments  in  many  parts  of  the  world  reveal  a  ground  swell 
of  policies  designed  to  improve  the  well-being'  of  farmers  and  consumers  alike*  The 
return  of  trade  to  private  channels  3  the  increased,  use.  of  incentives  to  expand  pro- 
duction^ the  measures  initiated  to  increase  t.-e  "producers''  share,  of  the  products 
of  tiie  soil  5  the  seemingly  more  favorable  attitude  of  iron.  Our  tain  countries  toward 
expansion  of  consumption  at  the  expense  of  investment^  and  the  keen  world-wide 
interest  in  improved  farm  practices  should  each  make  a  modest  contribution  not  only 
to  increasing  supplies  of  food  and  fiber  but  also  to  moving  them. into  consumption* 

Prospects  for  i'Jext_oeason  's Winter  Crops^ 

Winter  crops' in  the  h  or  them  hemisphere, .  which  will  provide  part  of  the  world 
food  supplies  during  the  '19$k~5$  consumption  year,,  are  reported  to  be  in  better 
condition  than  a  year  ago0    In  the  United  otates  winter  wheat  yield  prospects  were 
good  but  seodi'.i.gs  were  cud.  10  million  acres  in  response  to  the  .  acreage  allotment 
program,    :  itn  better  moisture  from  late  Cctooer  to  year's  end, '. prospects  point  to 
a  750  million  busnel  winter  wheat' crop  compared  with  8?8  imillicn,  the  final  1952-53 
outturn  o 

In  Europe  the  fall  and  early  winter  likewise  have  been  generally  favorable 
to  seedingo    Reports  received  to  date  from  Asia  show  fall  seeding  conditions  to  be 
satisfactory,;  ''.,'. 
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THB  SITUATION  BY  COUNTRIES 
CANADA 

Stimulated  "by  a  high  level  of  domestic  demand,  and  with  favorable 
weather,  Canadian  agricultural  production  has  expanded  to  new  high  levels 
during  the  past  3  years,,    Domestic  consumption  of  nearly  all  Canadian  agri- 
cultural products  is  high  and  tends  to  absorb  an  increasing  percentage  of 
domestic  outputp  except  in  the  case  of  grains  where  supplies  of  "both  "bread- 
grains  and  feedgrains,  after  the  1953  harvest,  were  at  record  or  near-record 
levels,,    Up  to  this  time  acreage  allocations  have  not  "been  put  into  effect 
for  grains  "but  the  tight  storage  situation  may  "be  a  factor  influencing 
planted  acreage  in  1954c 

Production:     Wheat  output  for  the  past  3  years  reached  the  unprecedented 
average  of  618  million  "bushels  or  nearly  twice  the  1935-39  average  with 
no  increase  in  acreage,,    A  large  1953  rye  crop  of  28  million  "bushels,  to- 
gether with  a  large  carry-over  provided  record  rye  supplies  for  1953>54 
of  44  million  "bushels  compared  with  33  million  "bushels  in  1952-530 

Feedgrain  production  in  1953  approached  the  record  outturn  of  19523 
Barley  production  of  273  million  "bushels  was  slightly  "below  the  1952 
crop  "but  more  than  3  times  the  1935—39  averagea    Oats  production  has 
not  expanded  so  much,  amounting  to  405  million  "bushels  in  1953  compared 
with  467  million  in  1952  and  338  million  for  the  1935-  39  periodQ 

Although  production  of  10„5  million  bushels  of  flaxseed  was  20  percent 
lower  than  in  1952„  a  record  again  was  achieved  in  the  production  of  4„4 
million  "bushels  of  soy"beans„     Nevertheless,  Canada  again  will  "be  a  major 
outlet  for  United  States  cottonseed  oil  and  soybeans  for  the  current 
marketing  year., 

The  1953  apple  crop  is  the  smallest  since  1945,  "but  conditions  point 
to  a  "better  crop  in  1954  for  apples  as  well  as  continued  rising  pro- 
duction for  most  other  tree  fruitsc     The  potato  crop  is  above  average 
and  in  excess  of  domestic  needs  and  prices  are  extremely  low.  Flue- 
cured  tobacco  production  in  1953  was  slightly  more  than  10  percent  above 
the  previous  year  and  19  percent  above  the  1935-39  output. 

Cattle  numbers  have  increased  further  and  marketings  amounted  to  1„7 
million  head  in  1952-53  compared  with  104  million  in  1951-52,  and  2 
million  in  1948-49„    Pork  production  in  1953  was  slightly  "below  a  year 
earlier  "but  the  sharp  increase  in  "beef  and  of  other  meats  resulted  in 
larger  total  meat  supplies*     Milk  production  in  1953  was  4  percent 
larger  than  a  year  earlier, 

Exports:     Record  quantities  of  grain  are  available  for  export  so  that 
even  if  exports  come  up  to  or  exceed  expectations  during  1953-54  and 
literal  allowances  are  made  for  domestic  consumption  during  the  current 
crop  marketing  year,  unusually  large  carry-over  stocks  of  wheat,  rye, 
barley  and  oats  are  inevitable.     It  may  "be  expected  that  there  will  "be 
larger  surpluses  of  grains  at  the  end  of  the  1953—54  production-market- 
ing year  than  there  were  at  the  end  of  1952--53. 


The  two  million  "boxes  of  apples  which  may  be  available  for  export  from 
the  1953  crop  v/ill  go  largely  to  the  United  States,  "but  some  may  "be  ex- 
ported to' Great  Britain  if  foreign  exchange  is  made  available.  Diffi- 
culty is  being  found  in  disposing  of  the  1953  potatoes  because  of  the 
large  crop  in  both  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Flue-cured  tobacco  exports  are  largely  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  larger 
exports  are  probable  from  the  1953  crop. 

The  smell  export  surplus  of  cheese  has  been  sold  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
while  there  have  been  no  exports  of  bacon.    Exports  of  pork  to  the  United 
States  during  1953  were  much  larger  than  in  recent  years  but  exports  of 
beef  and  cattle,  while  larger  than  in  1952  when  exports  were  restricted 
by  the  foot  and  mouth  disease,  were  much  below  those  of  recent  years. 
Shipments  of  milk  and  cheese  to  the  United  States  were  also  much  belov; 
normal. 

Demand;    The  domestic  demand  for  the  products  of  'Canadian  farms  appears 
likely  to  be  sustained  at  or  close  to  the  1953  level.    Business  at  the 
close  of  1953  remained  firm  in  all  activity  segments.    Government  and 
private  capital  spending  are  exoected  to  remain  high.    Reductions  may 
occur  in  some  basic  industries  but  they  are  likely  to  be  offset  by  in- 
creases in  utilities  and  service  segments.    Aggregate  qonsumer  incomes 
might  even  show  a  moderpte  increase  and  lend  strength  to  the  market  for 
agricultural  ,products6 
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iL  IT  1)  STATES  l/ 

Agricultural  production  in  the  United  States  in  1953  continued  at 
about  the  '  same  high  level  as  in  the  preceding  year  and  was  (41)  ^percent 
above  the  prewar  ( 1935-39)  annual  average,    Stocks  of -.seme  major  agri- 
cultural co .■•■/•  lodities  on  January  1,  1953  were  substantially  above  those 
of  a  year  earlier.     Heavy'  sullies  combined  with  a  substantial  reduction 
in  the  export  demand  to  bring  about  a  10  percent  decline  in  the  average 
level  of  prices  received  by  farmers  in  1S53  compared  with  1952— despite 
the  relatively  strong  domestic  demand-  situation.    This  resulted  in 
stocks  on  January  1,  1954  being  even  larger  than  the  nore  than  ample 
stocks  of  a  year  earlier. 

Food  supplies  in  the  ttnit'ed  States  during  1953  were  at  near-record., 
levels.    The  total  volume  of  food  produced  was  slightly  larger  than  a 
year  earlier  and  two- fifths  arain'  as  large  as  the  prewar  (  1935-39)  annual 
average.'    Wheat  sullies  at  the'  start  of  the  current  season  v/ere  the. 
largest    on  record,  8'  percent-  'above  the  previous  peak  in  1942—1-3  and' 
the  rice  crop  was  the  largest  ever  produced.     Sugar  sun  ^lies  from  do  lestic 
sources,  including  Territories,  are  the  largest  since  1950-51*  Record 
supplies  of  'food  fats  are  likely 'in  1953-54  because  of  the  large  carry- 
over of  cottonseed  oil  and  butter  from  earlier  years  and  supplies  of 
non-food  fats  will v be  about  as  large  as  in  the  nrevious  season.  Civilian 
per-capita  consumption  of  food  was  about  the  same. as  in  1952  and  12 
percent  above  prewar*     -'er -capita  consumption  of  meats,  frozen  fruits 
and  vegetable-,  potatoes,  sweet'ootatoes,  rice,  and  dry  field  peas 
increased  during  1953  but  small  declines  occurred  for  several  other 
foods.     Imports  of  food  products  totaled,  about  as  large  as  in  1952, 
but  exports  of  food  items  were  down  noticeably,  largely  because  of 
less  wheat  being  shipped  abroad. 

The  current  rate  of  milk  production  is  the  highest  of  record. 
Together  with  accumulated  stocks,  per-capita  supplies  are  at  a  high 
level.     Total  meat  production  in  lb 54  is  expected  to  be  a  little  below 
1953,  but  larger  than  in  any  other  previous  year,     beef  production 
probably  will  be  slightly  below  the  record  1953  output.  Although 
production  of  feed  grains  in  1953  was  so  ewhat  below  the  previous 
year,  carry-over  stocks  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  v/ere  sharply 
higher  and  total  supplies  of  fend  grains  for  the  1053-54  feeding 
season  are  above  a  year  earlier*     Imports  of  feedgrains  and  rye  from 
Canada,  where  supplies  are  unusually  large,  were  much  higher  f  an  a 
year  earlier  during  the  first  half  of  the  1953-54  season  but  the 
imports  of  other  nonfood  agricultural  commodities  in  1953-54  are 
expected  to  be  about  the  same* 

Cotton  supplies  arc  also  up  sharply  due  to  a  crop  of  16.1  million 
bales  compared  with  15.1  million  bales  last  year  and  an  increase  in 
the  carry-over  of  2,8  million  bales,  but  supplies  of  both  wool  and 
tobacco  are  about  tbe  same. 

l/    Prepared  in  Agricultural  Iffarketing  Service, 
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Do  estic  utilization  of  feedgrains,  and  tobacco  in  1053*54  is 
expected  to  be  about  equal  to  1952-53,  that  of  cotton  slightly  lower 
a  d  of  wool  a  little  larger*)    With  exports  of  feedgrains  lively  to  be 
close  to  those  of  a  year  earlier,  carry-over  stocks  of  these  commodities 
at  t':e  end  of  the  current  marketing  year  will  be  larger  than  at  the 
beginning.    While  exports  of  soybeans  are  likely  to    e  very  large,  the 
total  probably  will  be  limited  by  high  prices  reflecting'  the  smallest _.. 
soybean  crop  in  the  United  States  since  1949*    Large  supplies  of 
cottonseed  oils  'owned  by  the  United  States  Department  of  'Agriculture, 
are  available  for  export  at  bid 'prices,  and  the  Department  has  indicated 
a  willing?."! ess ' to  sell  linseed  oil  at  competitive  world  prices*,  Large 
quantities  of  inedible  tallows  and  greases  again  are  expected  to  be 
exported*   '  For  cotton,  United  -  Spates  carry-over  stocks  on  August  1, 
'1954  will  be  higher  than  last  August;  possibly  by  as  much  as  75  per- 
cent, despite  an  expected  s-  all  increase  in  exports.    Tobacco  exports 
are  expected  to  at  least  equal  those  of  1952-53,  and  stocks  at  the  end 
of  the  current  marketing  season  may  be  no  larger  than  a  year  earlier, 

De  and;     The.  domestic  demand  for  agricultural  products  in  the 
United  3"t'ah'es  has  been  well  sustained'  and  little  change  is  expected 
not  only  during  .the  reminder,  of  the  July- June  year  but  .for  the  entire 
calendar  year  1954,    Total  consumer  income  available  for  spending 
in  1954  is  likely  to  be  about  as  large,,  as  in  1953,  and,  the  domestic 
de:  and  for  food  and  other  farm,  products  also  should  be 'about  as  good* 
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LATIN  MffiRICA 

Production 

Crop  production  in  Latin  America  in  1953-54-  is  expected  to  be  about  the 
same  as  in  the  preceding  year,  inhich  was  30  percent  above  the  prewar 
average.    Argentina's  total  output  may  not  reach  that  of  1Q52-53,  and 
Cuba's  sugar  crop  again  will  be  restricted. 

The  food  deficit  countries  have  been  encouraging  increased  production  in 
an  effort  to  become  self-sufficient.    Wheat  production,  for  example,  has 
risen  in  Mexico  and  Colombia,  and  tnis,  together  with  adequate  supplies 
of  Argentine  wheat  to  supply  the  needs  of  Brazil  and  Chile,  will  reduce 
the  market  in  Latin  America  for  Northern  Hemisphere  wheat  during  the 
coming  year.    Venezuela,  Central  America,  Cuba  and  the  other  Caribbean 
countries  will  continue  to  buy  normal  amounts  of  wheat  and  flour,  lard, 
and  processed  milk. 

•  Trade 

Latin  America  has  greatly  increased  its  takings  of  United  States 
agricultural  products  since  World  War  II.    Prewar  exports  from  the 
United  States  were  valued  at  less  than  £46  million  and  increased 
steadily  thereafter  to  a  peak  of  $560  million  in  1952.    While  unit 
values  have  increased  materially,  much  of  this  increase  was  in  quantity. 
In  1952  the  small  Argentine  wheat  crop  resulted  in  more  wheat  imports 
from  the  United  States  by  Argentina's  traditional  markets.    For  1953-5-4 
the  outlook  is  for  some  reduction  in  imports  from  the  United  States, 
not  only  of  wheat  but  also  of  cotton,  fruit,  and  rice,    Bolivia  will 
receive  economic  aid  shipments  in  1953—54  from  the  United  States  of 

5  million  worth  of  wheat,  and  proposals  are  being  considered  for 
additional  aid  in  the  form  of  edible  fats  and  cotton, 

Latin  America  supplies  the  United  Spates  with  more  agriau  ltural 
products  than  any  other  area  of  the  world*    During  1952—53  coffee,  sugar 
wool,  bananas,  cacao,  and  other  agricultural  products  it  supplied  this 
country  were  valued  at  more  than    2.1  billion.     Imports  in  1953-54  are 
expected  to  be  close  to  that  value, 

Argentina. -The  program  f or expandi ng  the  crop  area  in  Argentina  con- 
tinued to  be  pushed  by  the  Government  in  19  53-  54,  but  the  shortage  of 
rainfall  early  in  the  season  reduced  prospects  for  a  repetition  of  the 
bumper  crops  of  a  year  ago. 

The  combined  output  of  crops  increased  from  a  low  of  36  percent  of 
the  1935-39  average  in  1951-52  to  69  percent  in  1953.    As  a  result  of 
this  increase,  grain  exports  expanded  sharply  to  3*3  million  long  tons 
for  the  first  10  months  of  1953  compared  to  only  0.8  million  tons  for 
the  same  period  in  1952,    The  area  in  wheat  for  the  current  season  is 
larger  but  the  crop  is  estimated  at  only  225    million  bushels  compared 
with  287  million  last  season,    rioth  harvested  area  and  production  of 
oats,  barley  and  rye  ;<;ay  be  down  slightly  compared  with  a  year  ago 
as  a  larger  proportion  of  trie  planted  acreage  was  used  for  pasture, 
but  the  area  in  corn  is  somewhat  above  last  "ear  and  current  conditions 
are  favorable  for  the  new  crop. 


The  1953  record  tung  nut  harvest  is  expected  to  yield  17,000  tons 
of  oil.    The  area  seeded  to  flaxseed  for  1953-5U  was  reduced  as  prices 
paid  producers  are  relatively  unfavorable  compared  to  wheat*  The 
Government  is  discouraging  flaxseed  production  because  of  the  slack 
foreign  demand.    The  195 3  sunflower  seed  crop  was  much  below  the  preced' 
ing  year  and  the  harvest  in  195  U  will  be  of  about  the  same  size, 

Frost  damage  reduced  the  1953-5k  fruit  crop  and  it  is  expected 
there  will  be  little  fruit  available  for  export  during  the  current  sea- 
son * 

During  19535  wool  stocks  were  reduced  by  exports  of  about  k70 
million  pounds  -  almost  5  times  tnose  of  a  year  earlier  *    TJool  produc- 
tion from  the  1953-54  clip  is  expected  to  total  U20  million  pounds  and 
large  amounts  have  already  been  committed  under  trade  agreement sc  Beef 
supplies  were  short  in  1953  and  exports  were  held  up  to  supoly  the 
domestic  market,  but  rather  heavy  shipments  of  mutton  have  been  moving 
into  England  to  fulfill  the  meat  contract  with  that  country. 

Brazil.-  Supplies  of  most  foodstuffs  in  Brazil  were  larger  in  1953 
than  TnT9%2}  and  prospects  are  good  for  further  increases  in  195b> 
particularly  of  corn,  beans,  tapioca,  and  rice,    A  record  wheat  crop 
has  just  been  harvested,  and    record  corn  area  has  been  planted.  Oil- 
seed production,  on  the  other  hand,  estimated  at  1^270^000  tons,  was 
one-fifth  less  than  the  unusually  large  tonnage  produced  in  1952* 

The  significant  exports  from  Brazil  are  coffee,  cacao,  sugar, 
cotton,  and  castor  beans  and  oil.    The  coffee  harvest  in  late  1953  was 
smaller  than  a  year  earlier  and  prospects  for  the  harvest  in  late  195U 
probably  will  not  exceed  the  18» 5  million  bags  oroduced  in  1953.  The 
rate  of  domestic  consumption  and  exrx>rts,  however,  have  been  maintain- 
ed thus  far  this  season,    Su^ar  and  cacao  production  are  expected  to 
provide  about  200,000  tons  of  sugar  and  somewhat  less  than  half  that 
amount  of  cacao  beans  for  export.     '  new  export  policy  has  brought  - 
prices  of  Brazilian  cotton  to  the  lo^er  range  of  world  prices  and  now 
enables  the  Bank  of  Brazil  to  exoort  its  holdings  frcm  the  1952  and 
1953  crops,    A  revision  of  exchange  rates  permits  the  Bank  to  recoup 
in  cruzeiros  the  losses  incurred  in  its  price  su  port  operations. 
Sales  abroad  continue  at  a  moderate  pace.    Plantings  for  the  current 
season  are  doxm  from  last  year,  and -will  result  in  reauced  output  com- 
pared with  1952-53. 

The  principal  agricultural  imports  of  3razil  are  wheat,  deciduous 
fruits,  barley  malt,  hops,  and  some  dairy  products „    Tlheat  consumption 
is  increasing  faster  than  production,  and  imports  of  more  than  a 
million  tons  needed  for  1954  probably  will  come  primarily  from 
Argentina  under  the  terms  of  a  trade  agreement  with  that  country.  \ 
Little  foreign  exchange  is  available  for  the  importation  of  .fruit  and 
dairy  products.,    Imports  frcm  dollar  areas,  therefore,  will  be  small 
or  nonexistent. 
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Cuba  is  the  largest  market  for  United  States  agricultural  products 
in  Latin  America,    Pice,  wheat  arid  flour,  fats  and  oils,,  dairy  products, 
eggs,  dry  beans,  and  processed  fruits  and  vegetables  are  the  principal 
imports.    Purchasing  power  to  buy  thrse  commodities  ccr.c-s  largely  from 
the  sale  of  sugar.    The  195h  sugar  crop  is  expected  to  be  restricted  to 
5»7  million  short  tons  the  name  as  in  the  preceding  year,    because  of 
this  and  the  consummation  of  the  international  Sugar  Agreement  no  great 
changes  are  exnected  in  income  from  the  ±95k  crop  as  compared  with 
1953.     The  expected  value  of  the  croo,  however,  xri.ll  be  lo^er  than  the 
average  of  recent  ;/ears,  and  imports  of  agricultural  products  are  not 
expected  to  increase  above  the  level  of  last  year. 

Production  of  foods  for  domestic  consumpti on  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue its  upward  trend  in  the  coming  season,  led  by  a  sharp  rise  in  the 
output  of  rice.    The  area  in  this  crop  is  forecast  at  more  than  200,000 
acres  compared  to  135,000  in  1950-51.    /.bout  75  percent  of  total,  re- 
quirements are  still  imported,  however,  mostly  from  the  United  States, 
Imports  averaged  5-7  million  bags  in  19U7-5i,  dropped  to  5  million  in 
1951-52,  and  then  increased  to  5-2  million  in  1952-53.    Imports  in 
1953  -5>U  are  exnected  to  be  about  the  same  as  for  the  preceding  year,  . 

■  cxico.-  Mexico's  greatest  food  deficiency  is  in  grain,  largely 
wheat,  and  it  usually  imports  10  uercent  of  its  grain  needs.    A  severe 
drought  during  the  summer  of  1953  severely  reduced  the  current  corn 
crop  to  126  million  bushels  compared  with  1951  production  of  13h 
million  bushels.    About  50  percent  of  the  country's  caloric  food  re- 
quirements are  provided  by  corn.    It  aopears  that  imports  of  about  21;  ... 
million  bushels  of  corn  and  11  million  bushels  cf  wheat  will  be 
required  in  155  3-5U  to  provide  normal  consumption  needs,  or  20  oercent 
of  total  grain  requir ements* 

Bean  imports  also  are  likely  to  continue  at  high  levels  during 
1953-514  as  drought  red-iced  the  bean  crop.    Supplies  of  fats  and  oils 
are  at  about  the  level  of  recent  years,  and  requirements  in  195U  will 
call  for  imports  of  more  than  30  million  pounds  of  lard  and  from  20  to 
50  million  pounds  of  tallow.    T  heat  production,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
creased  in  1952-53  to  22  million  bushels  and  is  expected  to  increase 
further  in  1953-5U.     Production  of  sugar  and  potatoes  also  increased, 
and  an  export  surplus  of  sugar  is  available  for  19^3-5U» 

In  spite  of  the  tnird  successive  year  of  drought  in  northern 
Mexico,  cotton  production  of  1,2  million  oales  x^as  only  5  percent  be- 
lox;  the  record  1951  crop.     The  market  outlook  is  promising^    Most  of 
the  crop  has  already  been  sold  into  export  channels  at  a 'price  about 
1  cent  a  pound  below  the  support  price  for  the  IPdted  States  product. 
Prices  on  the  small  remainder  have  now  advanced  to  about  the  United 
States  level.     Cotton  is  Mexico's  principal  export,  and  cotton, 
together  with  a  good  coffee  crop  should  again  assure  a  substantial 
supply  of  foreign  exchange. 


Venezuela  will  continue  to  import  large  quantities  of  wheat  flour, 
.rice,  eggs,  powdered  milks  sugar,  vegetable  oils,  and  potatoes  as  veil 
as  substantial  quantities  of  luxury foods „    Most  of  these  imports 
originate  in  the  United  States*  ■  . 

Colombia  continued  to  increase  its  production  of  agricultural  .com- 
modities and  food  supplies  in  195 h  from  domestic  sources  are  expected 
to  be  larger  than  in  1953  •    'heat  and  flour  are  still  the  principal 
food  imports,  followed  by  fats  and  oiis;  and  barley  malt0     Cotton  pro- 
duction is  rising,  but  the  country  is  not  2^et  self-sufficient  and 
cotton  is  expected  to  continue  as  the  major  agricultural  import  from 
the  United  States  in  1953~5h»'    The  actual  quantity  imported,  however, 
maybe  no  larger  than  last  year's  snail  volume  because  of  a  shift  since 
1951-52  to  lower  priced  Peruvian  cotton,,    Coffee  exports,1  which  fur- 
nish most  of  the  foreign  exchange,  will  probably  be  larger  in  1953-5U 
than  during  the  preceding  year;. 

Chile ''  s  agricultural  production  for  1953-5U  is  expected  to  fall 
below  that  of  the  high  output  of  1952-53 «    Heavy  rains  and  cold 
weather  have  nr evented  or  delayed  grain  seeding }  damaged  plantings 
already  made,  delayed  pasture  growth    and  reduced  fruit  prospects* 
T;ith  reduced  output  in  the  coming  year,  inrort  requirements  will  prob- 
ably increase,  particularly  for  wheat'  and  beef,  both  of  which  are 
usually  supplied  by  Argentina,,    Chilean  exchange  control  authorities 
are  unlikely  to  relax  their  controls  for  importation  of  foodstuffs 
from  the  United  States  that  require  dollar  exchange, 
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WESTERN  EUROPE  and  FRENCH  NORTH  AFRICA 


Production;    Western  Europe  again  reported  a  very  good  harvest  in  1953*  with 
all  major  crops  showing  increases  over  tne  favorable  levels  of  1952 o    Good  feed 
Crops  promise  further  increases  in  output  and  consumption  of  livestock  products 
during  1953-5Uo    Grain  crops  were  particularly  bountiful  in  France,  Western  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Greece,  these  four  countries  furnishing  60  percent  of  Western  Europe's 
total  grain  output0    Sugar  beets,  partly  on  larger  acreage,  set  a  record,  following 
a  less  satisfactory  harvest  in  1952,  and  potato  production  also  was  larger  in  all 
of  the  important  producing  countries 0    The  only  country  reporting  a  decline  in  food 
production  is  opain  where  drought  damage  reduced  the  harvest  of  grain,  dry  legumes, 
and  sugar  beets  below  last  year's  good  outturn 0 

While  vegetables  and  dry  legume  crops  were  larger  in  1953  in  most  countries, 
fruit  production,  except  in  the  hediterranean  areas  fell  short  of  last  year.,  with 
the  result  that  total  output  did  not  reach  the  1952  volume e 

Output  of  pork,  beef  and  veal-  poultry  and  eggs  in  1953-5U  is  expected  to 
exceed  1952-53  by  a  slight  margin,  while  milk  production  promises  a  furtherrjneasur- 
able  increase o    -Larger  production  of  butter  and  cheese  is  expectedc 

While  output  of  vegetable  oils  was  considerably  below  last  year  in  the  northern 
and  western  countries,  olive  oil  production  in  the  Mediterranean  Basin  was  very  much 
above  the  low  output  of  1952 -53 a 

French  North  Africa  also  had  another  good  harvest  in  1953 ■>    '  heat  production 
is  close  to  the  high  1952  level,  and  though  barley  production  showed  some  decline, 
it  remains  well  above  domestic  requirements  *    Olive  oil  output  is  expected  to  be 
the  second  largest  on  record,  and  citrus  production  to  reach  a  new  peaks 

Stocks s    At  the  beginning  of  the  consumption  year,  carry-in  stocks  of  grain, 
and  sugar  were  fairly  large  in  the  most  important  countries a    Large  supplies  in 
the  exporting  countries  make  it  improbable  that  there  will  be  a  normal  commercial 
incentive  in  importing  countries  to  add  to  stocks  in  1953-5ho    Incentives  might 
develop  only  under  the  influence  of  special  measures  such  as  Government  emergency 
stockpiling,  or  tne  formation  and  neutralization  of  emergency  reserves  in  exporting 
countries,  or  of  a  future  unfavorable  crop  outlook  *    Cn  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
expected  that  stocks  will  be  drawn  down  significantly  during  the  season,  even  though 
the  market  situation  might  not  be  favorable  for  further  accumulation.    Most  countries 
seem  to  prefer  to  maintain  a  comfortable  stacks  posit  ion 9    In  some  countries  an 
addition  to  low  stocks  of  United  States  tobacco  and  raw  cotton  appears  to  be  con- 
templated^ 

Economic  Conditions  and  Consumption  Outlook s    Economic  conditions  in  Western 
Europe  are,  on  the  whole ^  favorable Q    Employment  continues  high  in  most  countries© 
Industrial  production,  following  a  lull  in  1952 s  has  resumed  its  upward  trendo 
Balances  of  trade  have  improved,  partly  as  a  result  of  more  favorable  terms  of  trade 
with  overseas  countries,  and  with  this  improvement  the  payments  balances  nave  also 

shown  remarkable  improvement 0    Gold  and  dollar  holdings  of  important  importing 
countries  have  continued  to  increase  and  now  cover  a  substantially  Higher  proportion 
of  the  annual  rate  of  their  imports »    If  business  activity  in  the  United  States 
continues  at  a  high  level,  Western  Europe  should  be  in  a  better  position  to  afford 
further  liberalization  of  trade  than  it  lias  been  for  some  time,  although  the  earlier 
upsurge  of  interest  in  a  convertibility  drive  (prominently  sponsored  in  Western 
Germany)  has  given  way  to  a  more  cautious  approach  to  the  problem0 
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The  general  economic  and  trade  situation  would  thus  seem  to  make  for  a  favorable 
!  outlook  for  the  consumption  of  agricultural  products  both  food  and  feed  as  well  as 
j  such  raw  materials  as  fibers  and  tobacco,  in  1953~5Uo    'while  in  the  policy  field 
j  basic  restrictions  continue  on  trade  and  the  free  operation  of  the  markets,  some 

countries  have  taken  useful  steps  toward  significant  relaxation  which  should  benefit 

trade  as  well  as  consumption,, 

Policies;    In  the  United  Kingdom  the  decontrol  of  consumption  and  trade,  is 
gaining  momentum.    Lower  extraction  flour  and  white  bread  may  now  be  freely  produced. 
Sugar  and  eggs  have  been  derationed  and  by  next  summer  all  controls  on  food  con- 
sumption will  be  removed  with  the  complete  derationing  of  meat  and  bacon,  butter  and 
cheese,  as  .well  as  fats  and  oils.    AS  the  process  develops,  further  moderate  increases 
in  retail  prices  are  expected,  but  physical  volume  of  consumption  is  unlikely  :to 
decline  and  may  even  increase « 

The  system  of  consumer  subsidies  will  gradually  be  transformed  into  direct 
subsidies  or  deficiency  payments  to  domestic  producers,  within  the  framework  of  \ 
domestic  marketing  schemes,  to  implement  the  policy  of  restoring  the  free  function* 
ing  of  the  markets  a    The  grain  and  feed  trade  was  returned  to  private  channels  in 
1953>  feed  rationing  was  eliminated,  arid  it  is  contemplated  to  restore  private 
i  trading  during  195U  in  livestock  and  meat,  both  home -produced  and  imported,  with 
;  arrangements  still  to  be  worked  out  for  bacon  and  meat  imported  under  existing 
Government  contracts. 

Dried  fruits  were  decontrolled  on  December  1,  1953*  and  arrangements  made  to 
have  the  i^nis  try's  remaining  stock  marketed  through  private  trade  Ciiannels*  The 
I  tats  and  oils  trade  will  also  be  returned  to  private  hands  in  'l9$h*    finally,  the 
intentions  of  the  Government  regarding  decontrol  of  the  raw  cotton  trade  are  to 
give  access  to  cotton  from  all  sources,  including  the  United  States,  in  order  to 
make  it  possible  for  a  private  futures  market  to  reopen.    The  Raw  Cotton  Commission 
will  cease  to  provide  "cover"  for  the  industry  at  the  end  of  August  19$k}  the  Com- 
mission is  expected  to  cease  trading  in  cotton  at  the  same  time  arid  will  be 
discontinued  at  the  earliest  possible  date  taereafter.    Foreign  exchange  controls 
If or  imports  from  the  dollar  area  in  general,  however,  remain. 

In  Western  Germany,  where  a  market  economy  was  well  restored  within  the.  limits 
'of  traditional  agricultural  protect  ion'',  the  most  significant  recent  policy  measure 
affecting  agricultural  imports' was  the  reduction  in  the  consumption  tax  on  cigarettes. 
The  measure  resulted  in. 'an  upsurge  of  consumption  from  which  imports  of  tobacco  from 
the  United  States  and.  other  sources  benefited?    The  i\Ietherlands  Government  abolished 
the  rationing  of  imported  feedstuffs  and  returned  that  trade  to  private  channels* 
Plans  were  announced' for  state'-  trading  to  cease  in  1953-5U  for  wheat,  fats  and  oils# 
Belgium  continued  its  compulsory  admixture  of  domestic  wheat  flour,  but  rates  of 
flour  extraction  were  somewhat  reduced  at  the  beginning  of  195'3-5>U« 

■On  the  less  favor able ; side  in  policy  trends  were  the  measures  taken  in  France 
in  the  autumn  as  a  result  of  surplus  developments  and  farmer  price  squeezes.  The 
Government  announced  its  intention  to  keep  out  imports  so  far  as  practicable  and  to 
subsidize  exports  of  agricultural  products «,    In  a  series  of  decree-laws  issued  in 
September  the  Government  proposes  to  deal  with  the  problem  by  establish  ing  the 
framework  for  an  organization  and  re  flation  of  markets,  .An  agricultural  fund  is 
to  operate  general  market  equalization  measures  through  storage  policies,  levies 
and  subsidies.    Immediate  relief  was  organized  for  the  meat  surplus  by  the  establish- 
ment of 'a  separate  fund  and  purchase  of  30,000  tons  of  meat  for  temporary7  storage, 
army  supply  and  eventual  export  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
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There  has  also  been  much  discussion  in  Italy  regarding  the  direction  of  foreign 
trade  -  not,  however,  because,  of  an  acute  farm  price  problem,  but  rather  as  a  result 
of  less:  favorable  developments  .in  the  balance of  payments,    wiqng  measures  to  cope 
with,  the  -trade  imbalance,  consideration  is  being  given  to  the,  possibility,  of 
shifting  Italian  import  purchases  to  countries  that.,  will  accept  larger  Italian 
exports* 

Trade:    Imports  of  wheat  and.  coarse  grains  into  Western  Europe  in  1953-:5U  will 
,  not  be-  auove-  .and  may  be  below  1952 -53 •    A  larger  share  is.  likely  to,  come  from  "soft- 
currency  .sources,-  although  ,therLe  is  some  indication  that,  initially  countries  nave 
over-estimated  that  share .    Thus,  for  example,  it.  appears  that  Germany  cannot  obtain 
its  total  programmed  amount  of  wheat  from- Turkey,  despite  that  country's  substantial 
surplus;;  availabilities  by  grades  and  qualities  limit  .the  .movement,    A  similar 
situation  appears  to  exist  in  the  case  of  raw  cotton,,  .  vf,  .. 

Import  demand  for  deciduous  fruit,  during  1953-5U  should  be  larger  than  a  year 
earlier  be.cause.';of  the.  high  level  .of  consumer  buying  power  and  the  lower  domestic 
output , *.. .•  '.Withr'-good  crop; -.prospects  for  oranges -and  lemons  an  both  Spain  and  Italy,  • 
these  countries  will.  be.  large.- exporters,  and  import. ing.  countries  are  likely  to 
continue  their- expansion  of  .citrus :  consumption,  ,  In;  fact,  -a  glance'  at  present  per 
capita,  lavels  indicates;  that  there  is  still  considerable  room  for  expansion  in  a 
number  of -countries.    In  Sweden,  Denmark,  Western  Germany  and  France  per  capita 
consumption  of  citrus  fruit  is  from  two  to  three  times  the  prewar,  level  -  while  the 
United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  Norway,  and  other  countries  are  below  or  only  slightly 
above  the  prewar  level,  even. -if  the  increase  in  citrus  .  juices  is  taken  into  account. 
There  should  be  possibilities  for  private  enterprise  to  seek  out  chances  for  an  • 
increase  in  citrus  or  citrus  .pr  oduct  intake  in  some  of  the  ■  l^ur opean ,  importing  areas  - 
with  assistance  at  the  government  level  to  deal  with  the  more  general,  factors  and 
policy  angles  of. such  efforts.  .        ...  • 

In  view.; of  the.  low  stocks  of  United  states  tobaaco  in  tne  United  Kingdom, -it 
is  probable  that  that  country  will  enter,  the  *imerican  market  on  a  larger  scale  in.  . 
1953— i  compared  with  small  imports  in  1952-53*.  General  import  demand  for  tobacco 
by  the  importing  countries  of  Western  Europe  should  also  remain  high  under  the 
influence  of  improved  consumer  buying  power  (and,  for  example,  tax  reduction  in 
Germany)*    It. is  not  improbable,  however,  that  the  share  of  imports  of  Oriental 
tobacco  will  continue  to  rise  in  some  countries.    Relatively  high  United  States 
•prices,  the  devaluation  of  .the  Greek. currency  in  April  1953  and  the  probable  main- 
tenance of  Turkish  monopoly  prices  at    competitive  levels  support  this  view, 

,  The  low  level  of  Western  European  imports  of  raw  cotton  during  1952-53  is  . 
likely  to  extend  into  1953-5U*    Price  competition  from  non-American  growths  through 
the  first  half  of  .the  season  has.  been  keen  because  of  large  carry-over  stocks  in 
exporting  countries  and  despite  a  Slight  decline  this  year  in  cotton  production 
outside  the  United  otates.    however,  because  of  a  large  United  otates  crop  world 
production  in  1953-5U  has  been  slightly  larger  than  1952-53;  United  States  acreage 
allotments  and  marketing  quotas  will  take,  effect  in  195U»    Textile  activity  abroad 
continues  generally  favorable,  but  with  uncertainty  over  future  price  policies  of 
the  United.  States,  trade  commitments  now  are  largely  short  term,  ■  ■  ' 

Mote  on  East-West  Trader.   Discussions  have  continued  in  unofficial  circles  as 
to  the  possibilities  for  increased  east-west  trade  in  iiurope  as  well  as  outside 
Eurepe.    The  question  has  taken  on  added- interest  as  a  result  of  the  "new  economic 
policies"  emerging  in  the    Iron  Curtain    countries,    Not  only  speeches,  but  also 
some  actions  by  the  Communist  Governments  of  the  soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe 
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indicate  that  consumption  and  output  for  consumption  will  be  allowed  to  expand 
at  the  expense  of  investment*    The  noticeable  modification  of  the  totalitarian 
farm  policies,  providing  for  womewhat  greater  incentives  to  producers,  is  part 
of  this  policy  line.    Increased  agricultural  production  as  a  result  of  the  modi- 
fication  in  farm  policy' would  not  necessarily  mean  increased  exports  from  Eastern 
uAirope,  since  expansion  of  general  consumption  would  mean  increased  local  demand 
for  food.    It  might  also  mean  increased  import  demand  for  products  such  as  fats 
and  oils,  cotton,  meat,  fruits,  and  tobacco  in  Eastern  Europe  and  possibly  also 
in  'tesiem  Europe  for  manufacturing  or  transshipment  to  the  Aast«   Butter  markets 
in  Western  Europe  were  strengthened  by  Soviet  purchases  in  1953* 
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EASTERN  EUROPE  ;  . 


Production;    The  1953  harvest  in  the'  Danubian  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe  (Hungary,  Rumania,  Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia)  was  much  better  than  in 
1952,  when  the  crops  were  adversely  affected  by  a  severe  droughty    The.  total 
production,  however §>.  did  not  equal  that  of  the  exqellert  1951  year*  The 
yields  of  small  grains  in  1953  were  very  good  through-out  the  area,  but  corn 
yields  were  be low  average  in  Hungary  and  poor  in  Rumania*    The  smaller  acreage 
in  Hungary  also  reduced  the  outturn  of  grains,  especially  wheat* 

In  Czechoslovakia,  grain  production  seems  to  have  been  about  the  same 
as  in  1952*  but  in  Poland  and  Eastern  Germany  it  was  definitely  less*  Sugar 
beets  and  potato  crops  were  above  the  very  low  level  of  1952  in  both 
Czechoslovakia  and  Poland,  Eastern  Germany  also  produced  more  sugar  beets 
than  in  1952  but  had  a  smaller  potato  crop0  Over-all  production  of  grains 
and  potatoes  in  Eastern  Europe  in  1953  did  not  reach  the  prewar  level,  but 
output  of  sugar  beets  and  oilseeds  was  above  prewar* 

In  a  irajority  of  countries  cattle  numbers  are  below  prewar,  whereas 
hogs  are  either  at  prewar  or  above.    With  the  heavy  emphasis  placed  by  the 
governments  on  mechanization,  horses  are  fewer  than  prewar  in  all  Eastern 
Europe . 

Policies :    During  the  last  two  years  increased  difficulties  were 
experienced  in  agricultural  sectors  of  the  Communist-controlled  Eastern 
European  countries  due  to  collect ivizat ion— now  intensified,,  no1:;  relaxed«- 
and  other  Communist  government  policies  unfavorable  to  independent  peasant 
farming*    Anti-peasant  government  policy  coupled  with  poor  crops  produced 
serious  food  shortages  in  the  winter  of  1952-53  i-n  a  number  of  these  countries* 
In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1953*  following  the  Soviet  lead,  a  Mi:ew  Course"  in 
agricultural  policy  was  proclaimed  in  all  Soviet-dominated  Eastern  European 
countries*    In  Yugoslavia  it  was  adopted  even  earlier.    Collectivization  is 
not  to  be  discontinued,  but  its  pace  is  to  be  slowed  in  order  to  consolidate 
the  existing  collectives.    Kore  help  is  to  be  given  to  the  small  peasant 
fanners  in  the  form  of  tax  relief,  larger  credits  and  more  lenient  policy 
with  regard  to  compulsory  deliveries*    Collectives  will  continue  to  receive 
preferential  treatment*    Agriculture  as  a  whole  is  to  receive  a  larger  share 
of  total  investment  than  hitherto,  and  an  increased  supply  of  industrial  goods 
is  intended  to  elicit  greater  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  peasantry* 
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Domestic  Consumption  and  Exports;    Better  crops  in  1953  a*1^  somev/hat 
more  lenient  government  policies  may  create  some  improvement  in  the  domestic 
food  bituation  during  the  present  winter  and  spring  in  the  Danubl?n  countries 
of  Eastern  Europe e    Small  quantities  of  grain  and  other  products  may  be 
exportedo    There  is,  however,  little  prospect  of  any  considerable  export  of 
food  and  feed  to  the  West  from  this  formerly  important  surplus-producing  area. 
It  is  significant  in  this  connection  that  Yugoslavia,  which  exported  before 
the  war  a  yearly  average  of  about  6  million  bushels  of  wheat,  joined  the 
International  ".heat  Agreement  in  July  1953  as  ^  importer,  indicating  import 
requirements  of  over  11  million  bushels  annually*    Some  corn  may  be  exported, 
however,  as  in  prewar  years,,    The  outlook  for  the  1954  harvest  of  fall  sown 
grains  in  Yugoslavia  is  not  favorable  due  to  lack  of  rain  in  the  principal 
grain  producing  regions  during  the  period  of  germinations.    Similar  conditions 
probably  exist  in  Hungary c 

In  Finland  the  breadgrain  crop  was  lij.  percent  less  than  in  1952,  due  to 
a  substantial  reduction  in  acreage,  and  the  potato  crop  was  7  percent  less, 
due  to  blight.    However,  because  of  the  existence  of  ample  grain  stocks, 
it  was  possible  to  reduce  wheat  imports  from  the  Soviet  Union0    The  pro- 
duction of  feed  grains  was  20  percent  above  1952  as  a  result  of  increased 
acreage  and  yields 9    Thus  the  food  and  feed  supplies  situation  is  satisfactory* 
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cOVIET  UNION 


The  Soviet  "gri cultural  situation  in  1953  vrrs  charact  rized  "by 
smaller  acreage  increases,  except  for  wheat,  th-  n  during  the  preceding 
years;  by  spotty   yields  of  crops;  "by  cont  inued  unsr  tis  fe  ctor^  livestock 
prog-ess;  by  a  fu.;  ther  reduction  of  ford  nrices  in  Government  stores;  and 
by  a  .number  of  import '.nt  .Government  decisions  on  rgriculturrl  policy,  chart-* 
ing  the  course  to  he  . f o J. lowed  hy  Joseph  Stalin1  sy  succes*»rs. 

Cr.ops:     It  was  officially  reported  that  in  1953  wheat  acreage  in- 
creased, considerable   comprred  with  1952,     The  sug-r  beets,  oil  seeds,  and 
forage,  crops  .acreages.,  as- well  as  the  total  crop  area,,  were  exprnded,  but  no 
figures .were  given.  •  The  gorls  established  for.,  flpx  pnd  potatoes  b;r  the 
Government  plm  we're  npt. ..fulfilled.     It  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  in- 
crease in  the  total  1953  crop  acreage  wrs  much  less  thr n  the  7  million  acres 
increase  reported  in  1952*  •.  < 


The  1.953-  wheat  artp.  ^s  reported  as  20  mi  lion  acres  rbove  nrewar 
(presumably 1940.).,  or  119  million  acres.     Since  the  total  grain  ares  in  1953 
wps  be low  prewar,  the  expansion  of  wheat  doubtless  took  plrce  at  the  exDense 
of  other  crops,  primarily  its  chief  competitor,  rye.     ^hus,  not  only  was  the 
wartime  decline  in  wheat .acreage  made  u",  but  it  actually  reached  an  p11— 
time  record,  even,  though  produc tion  of  other  crops  suffered, 

........        A  comparison  of  the  1952  crop  area  with  the  prewar^  shown  in  the 

table  below,  -which  should  hold  essentially  for  1953 »  rev  .als  a  decline  in 
the  proportion  of  gyain  crops,  a  slight  increase  in  industrial  crops  (fibers, 
sugar  "beets,  etc.),  a  slight  decrease  in  potatoes  and  vegetables,  and  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  fodder  crops,  including  sown  grasses  (t- me  hay),  How4H 
ever,  the  effect  of  the  considerable  expansion  of  forage  acreage  was  lrrgelvt . 
offset  by  low  yields. 
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Distribution  of  Sown  Crop  Area  in  the  U-SR.    jfor  Specified  Y.:^rs« 
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Crop 

:  Percent 

:  P 

rcent 

f 

:  "Percent 

:  .area 

;  of  total 

[  Arer 

:  of  total 

•         A  v»  £.  o 

:o*  total 

:  Million 

Million 

* 

.Million 

;  acres 

acfes 

•acres 

« 
• 

Total  grains 

&  legumes 

I  253.0 

74.8 

273.1 

73-5  ! 

265.1 

68.9 

Industrial  crops  27.2 

8.0  : 

29.0 

7.8  ! 

►  31.5 

8.2 

Potatoes  &  other 

vegetables 

23.3 

6.9  : 

25.0 

6.7  ! 

24.6 

6.4 

Fodd.r  crops 

2/  34.8 

1.0.  ? 

12.0 

63.5 

16.5 

Total 

i  338.3 

100,0  j 

371.6 

100,0        i  384.7 

100.0 

1_/  Bcand'Ties  of  year  indicted:     1938,  prewar; 

r9_4b~ 

territory 

closely 

approximates  1952  territory. 
2 1  Includes  tpme  hay. 
Based  on  official  sources. 


TJnlikd  previous  years i  no  official  statement  on  the  size  of  the  1953 
grain  crop  h?s  been  reported  thus  far.    However,  the  Soviet  practice  of  re~ 
■porting  lfirge  estimates  of  the  so-called  biological,  unh^rvested  crop,  which 
do  not  take,  into  account  considerable  h-rvesting  losses,  was  officially 
criticized  nnd  presumably  is  t»  be  discontinued.     It  r-^p^rs  that  the  yields 
of  grr.ins  r»nd  most  other  cro"os  in  1953  were  pffected  adversely  in  many  regions 
by  p  drouyhf  during  the  growing  period  in  tho  summer  ^nd  by  unfavorable 
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harvesting  w  at her.    However,  due  to  increased  rc-rerge.,  wheat  production 
may  not  diff  r  materially  f-om  thai  of  last  year.    But  indications  point  to 
smaller  crops  of,  f  c   d  grains,  potatoes,  p.nd  pos"ibly  rye.    The  sugar  "beet 
crop  may  be  somewhat  .larger  than  in  1952:  bee  use  of  some  increase  in  acreage 
md  more  timely  harvesting,    A  yood  cotton  crop  was  apparently  grown  in 
195°,  "but  harvesting  difficulties  m  y  reduce  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  crop. 

livestock:    The  lives  toe-"  situ'  tion  cqnHnued  tq  be  the  weak  snot  in 
^0-  iet  agriculture,  as  is  indicated  in  the  table  "below.    The  Soviet  Government 
vigorously  pushed  the  collectivization  of  livestock  since  the  war.  This 
program,  however,  resulted  in.  an  actual  decline  in  total  cattle -numbers  in- 
stead  of  the  projected  considerable  increase  and  the  non-fulfillment  of  goals 
for  other  types  of  livestock.     Short'  ges  of  animal  products  was  the  inevitable 
result. 


Number 

of  Livestock 

in  the rJJSSB  t  J« 

J-X  ^'c~l 

,  Steep  and 
.  Coats 

;cted  Ye-  rs. 

<• 

Year 

:  Tot-1 

Cattle 

:  Cows  1/ 

Hogs. 

Horses 

1916  2/ 

:      53.4  ' 

:  28.8 

96.3 

23.0 

38.2 

1928  2/ 

:  66.8 

33.2 

:   -  114.6 

27*7  ' 

•  36.1 

1941  * 

:  54.5 

27.8. 

91.6 

27.5  : 

21.0 

1951  (goal) 

6S.3 

na 

121.5 

31.2 

15.3 

1951  (reported 

.  57.2 

?4  9 

99.0     ■  i 

■  24.1 

13.7 

I952 

58.8 

na 

.      -107.5  : 

26.7  : 

14.  7 

1953 

56.6 

24.3 

109.9  : 

28.5 

•  15.3 

1955  (goal) 

65.9 

29.2  : 

144.4  rjj  : 

34.5 

na 

1/  Included  in  'otrl  cattle. 

2/  Winter  figures  not  published  previously  and  may  not  be  strictly  comparable 

with  other  ye^rs  because  or  boundary  change -a. 
2/  Goal  for  sheep  alone:  127,400,000. 
nr-  -  not  available. 

Source:     M.S.  Khrushchev's  report  in  Izvestiya,  September  15,  1953* 


Pood  Prices:     A  reduction  in  re  tail  prices  of'  food  products  sold  in 
Government  stores,  which  constitute  the  -rincipal  ret' il  outlet  in  the  coviet 
Union,  wr s  ordered  by  the  Government  on  Op  il  1,  1953*    This  was  the  sixth 
consecutive  y-.-r  that  such  n  reduction  in  prices  took  place  in  the  spring. 
Prices"  of  foodstuffs,  however ,  are  still  considerably  above  the  prewar  levels, 
as  is  shown  by  prices  of  selected  products  in  table  on  following  page. 
cuff icieat  supplies  of  various  foodstuffs  were  not  always  available  at  state 
stores,  making  it  necessary  in  such  cases  for  the  jvublle  to  resort  to  purchase 
on  the  privte  (legal)  market  at  higher  prices.     Shortages  of  meat ,  dairy 
products,  fruits  and  vegetables,   still  occur,  especially  in  state  stores,  and 
there  appears  to  be  considerable  loci  variations  in  the  availability  of 
various  foodstuffs.     Information  on  the  food  situ- tion  in  the  more  remote 
interior  is  sent. 
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Ketail  Food  Prices  in  Moscc w  State  Store s  on  Specified  Dates, 


Dec. 

1953  

19^7 

item 

in/in  • 

Jan. 

,  Before 

.       I  LeT 

Jan.  l  : 

1948  1/ 

:  April  1 

;  April  1 

•  • 

Rve  "bread  (blaek) 

kg. 

.85  : 

3.00  : 

•  1.50 

1.35 

Wheat  bread  (white) 

do 

;      1.70  '  : 

7.00 

3.40 

3.10 

Beef,  1st  quality 

do  : 

10.50  : 

30.00 

:  17.60 

15.00 

Sugar  (lump) 

do 

4.10  ; 

15.00 

-  11.90 

10.70 

Butter  (sw^et) 

do  i 

21.00  : 

64.00 

28.30-3:1 

.90  25.50- 

28.70 


(l  kilogram  &  2.2  pounds) 

1/  Following  abandonment  of  rationing. 

2/  The  value  of  the  ruble  cr.'  not  he  stated  accurately  in  terms  of  U.  S» 
currency,    The  official  exchange  rate  has  been  fixed  at  25  cents  U.  S, 
currency  per  ruble.    This  rate,  however,  does  not  represent  the  true  pur- 
chasing mower  of  the  ruble  nor  does  it  reflect  its  depreciation  since  the 
beginning  of  World  War  II, 

Agricultural  Exports:     Disposal  of  the  crops  to  domestic  consumption 
needs,  stockpiling  and  exports,  depends  primarily  on  the  decision  of  the 
Soviet  Covernment ,  which  has  a  monopolv  on  foreign  trade  and  control?  the 
internal  di strihution iand  reserve  stocks.     Small  grains,  principally  wheat, 
have  long  constituted  the  traditional  Russian  agricultural  exports.  Before 
World  War  I,  'Russia  was  the  principal  competitor  of  the  United  States  on  the 
world  wheat  market,  but  since  that  time  ttu?«?ian  grain  exports  have  been  small. 
The  export  commitment  thus  far  during  the  current  season  includes  between 
11  r.nd  12  million  "bushels  of  wheat  to  be  shipped  to  Italy,  Denmark,  Norway, 
and  Finland;  2.6  million  bushels  of  corn  to  France;  1.4  million  bushels  of 
barley  and  790,000  bushels  of  rye  to  Norway,  and,  as  yet,  unspecified 
quantities  of  wheat  and  barley  to  India,    There  were  also  substantial  ship- 
ments of  grain  to  Czechoslovakia  and  the  Soviet  zone  of  'tferina.ny.    The  Soviet 
Union  supplies  most  of  the  raw  co'ton  requirements  of  the  Iron  Curtain 
countries.    Wool,  cotton,  citrus  fruit  and  butter,  are  the  more  significant 
agricultural  imports. 

Policies:    Beginning  with  August  1953 »  "  number  of  important  speeches 
by  high  Soviet  officials  and  decrees  dealing  with  or  bearing  on  the  agri- 
cultur  1  situation  were  published,    The  v;  >a.kn-.-  sscs  in  Soviet  a.<  ri culture, 
particularly  with  respect  to  livestock,  potatoes  and  vegetables,  were  revealed. 
Among  the  more  important  decisions  wa «~  the  limited  encouragement  by  the 
Government  of  private  farming  by  members  of  collective  farms  on  their  kitchen 
garden  plots,  especially  livestock  breeding.    This,  however,  is  to  be  d^ne 
without  imp;  iring  the  basic  structure  of  collective  farming.    Some  other 
limited  economic  concessions  Were  made  by  the  Government  also,  such  as 
reduction  of  'axes  and  of  compulsory  delivery  quotas  for  animal  products  on 
private  holdings  of  collective  farmers  and  workers,  cancellation  nf  arrears 
on  such  deliveries,  the  increase  of-  prices  for  compulsory  deliveries  of 
animal  products,  potatoes,  and  vegetables,  reduced  compulsory  delivery  quotas 
0^  potatoes  and  vegetables  by  collectives  and  their  members,  and  increased 
•nrices  to  be  paid  for  fprm  products  r/urchased  in  excess  of  the  compulsory 
quotas.    The  low  nrices  on  compulsory  grain  deliveries,  however ,  'the  most 
im-nortant  agricultural  p-n duct ,  are  not  increased. 
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Capital  investment  in  agriculture  is  to  be  increased  to  provide  more 
;mach-i fiery1-,  tractors ; _  and  especially,  the    much  needed  commercial  fertilizer, 
-:Tr-ee  shelterbelts  in  the  semi— arid,  s'teppes  and  irrigation  projects  involving 
•a rlrrge.  use  of  resources  and  srme  other  form,  practices-,  much  emphasized 
■during  the '-Stalin  regime,  are  receiving  considerably-  -less  attention,-  •  -  The 
■' ioroortant  role  of.- mr chine— tractor  stations  in 'Soviet  agriculture  is  to  be 
further  enhanced',;; and •  a  crmpoign  has  "begun  to'tr'afisf  er  technicians  and 
skilled  labor  firom  industry  to  machine— tractor  stations  'and  collective  farms. 
This  campaign,-  however ,  is  a'yparently  meeting"  with  many  obstacles.  -The 
"Communist  -Party  control  over  collective  agriculture  is  to  be  tightened, 
'■Measures ''also  are,  being  taken,  to  increase  the  Supply  of  manufactured  • 
consumers'  go-^ds  and  to  improve  the  distribution  in  the  ■  countryside ,  :  Despite 
the  limited  encourrgement  of  private  farming,  the  decisions -and -measures 
taken  fr-  the ,  Government  do. .not  represent,  on  the  whole,  a  significant 
departure  from,  the  previously  pursued  policy  with  respect  to  ••'collective 
agriculture.     Serious,  complaints,  of  delays  in  the  implemerit?-ti  on  of-, the  new 
"policy  decisions,  were .  voiced  early. in  December,  1953  i:  by 'H,  5.  Khrushchev, 
the  Soviet  leader  who  appears  to  be  chiefly  --e  sponsible  for  agricultural 
p-^liCy,-  ;;./  ...  .      ,  ,  . 
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MIDDLE  EAST 

Agricultural  production  in  Middle  Eastern  countries  in  1953  was  substantially- 
greater  than  during  1952 «    Grain  production  in  particular  was  very  favorable  in 
nearly  all  important  cereal  areas©    Livestock  products  were  also  in  greater  supply 
because  of  relatively  abundant  forage  and  feed  grains »    Vegetables  and  garden  crops 
were  about  equal  to  the  above-average  harvests  of  last  year,  while  fruit  production, 
especially  citrus,  was  well  ahead  of  1952 »    Cotton  yields  were  also  higher;  but 
because  of  sharp  acreage  reductions  in  1953*  particularly  in  Egypt,  production  was 
considerably  under  that  of  1952 o    Tobacco  crops  in  most  countries  also  were  below 
last  year  but  in  Turkey,  the  major  producing  area,  both  acreage  and  yields  were 
greater  than  in  1952 >  and  the  Turkish  crop  was  30  percent  above  last  year  and 
established  a- new  records 

Cereals  are  the  most  important  crops  grown  in  the  Middle  East  and  a  substantial 
increase  in  their  production  occurred  in  1953*    Countries  with  export  surplusses 
experienced  difficulty  in  disposing  of  their  grain  because  of  large  world  supplies 
and  storage  facilities  at  most  terminal  points  have  been  filled  to  capacity* 

Turkey  reported  a  record-breaking  wheat  crop  of  7*500.=  000  metric  tons,  exceeding 
by  15  percent  her  production  in  1952 •    The  large  Syrian  wheat  harvest  of  750,000 
tons  provided  an  export  surplus  of  200,000  tons.-    Adequate  moisture  resulted  in 
satisfactory  yields  of  other  cereals  in  Syria0 

The  harvest  of  550,000  tons  of  wheat  in  Iraq  was  at  least  50,000  tons  in  excess 
of  domestic  requirements,  and  the  barley  crop,  one  of  the  largest  in  recent  years, 
is  expected  to  leave  500?000  tons  available  for  export*    Likewise  in  Iran,  substantia, 
surpluses'  of  grains  are  available  from  the  1953  harvest  in  spite  of  steadily  climbin 
consumer  demand 3    Egypt  also  had  a  record  cereal  harvest,  with  rice  production  esti- 
mated to  be  close  to  U00,000  tons  of  milled  rice0    About  15  percent  over  last  year** 
The  quantity  still  will  be  insufficient  to  cover  the  19U5-U9  average  consumption  of 
U82,000  tons.    *otal  cereal  production  is  expected  to  provide  90  percent  of  consump- 
tion requirements  in  1953-5U*    Government  programs  for  imports,  however,  point  toward 
smaller  purchases  abroad,  so  that  per  capita  availability  of  food  grains  for 
has  not  changed  materiallyo 

Exports ;    Finding  a  market  for  exportable  cereals  is  a  problem  of  considerable 
degree  in  all  of  the  grain  surplus  nations  of  the  iiiddle  East*    The  Turkish  Govern- 
ment's efforts  to  attain  the  monthly  export  goal  of  200,000  tons  of  wheat  have  so 
far  been  unsuccessful  *    Contributing  directly  to  marketing  difficulties  are  irregular 
export  sales  commitments  which  have  prevented  the  maximum  use  of  storage^  transpor- 
tation and  shipping  facilities  for  the  full  12-month  period.    The  Governments  of 
Syria  and  Iraq  are  faced  with  the  difficulty  of  trying  to  sell  grains  of  varying 
quality  at  relatively  high  prices  on  a  falling  warld  market  and  in  the  face  of  sharp 
competition  * 

Livestock;    Conditions  which  favored  the  excellent  1953  food  cereals  likewise 
resulted  in  relatively  abundant  supplies  of  feed  grains  and  forage «    Livestock  and 

livestock  products  were  in  good  supply,  and  at  moderate  prices,  in  all  countries 
except  Israel  and  Jordan.    In  these  two  countries,  the  prolonged  dry  spell  caused 
severe  hardship  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  portions,  and  the  United  States 
sent  9,500  tons  of  wheat  to  alleviate  distress  in  Jordan,    ^eat  continued  in  very 

hort  supply  in  Israel,  and  the  Government  has  been  forced  to  impose  a  system  of 
severe  rationing  of  meat  products 0 
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Fruits  and  Vegetables;    The  production  of  fruit  and  vegetables  was  above  normal 
throughout  most  of  the  xiiddle  itest  countries  "in  1953*    This  was  particularly  fortu- 
nate for  the  Levant  countries,  since  by  exporting  fruit,  especially  citrus, .they  '.' 
were  able  to  pur-chase  from  nearby1  nations  products  in  'which  they  are  deficient. 
Lebanon,  however,  intends  to  buy  most  of  its  x^heat  for  the  second  year  from  i>'A 
sources  rather  than  Syria  because  Eof  price  arid  quality  advantages Date  production 
in  Iraq,  while  about  20  percent  less  than  in  1952,  will  still  permit  exports  of    .  *\ 
about  180,000  metric  tons.    1  '  l 

Winter  grain'  outlook;    Present  indications  are  that  areas  planted' to  winter  . 
grains  for  harvest  in  195U  will  approximate  that  of  1953;  but  final  output,  spe- 
cially in  the  semi-arid  regions,  will  depend  largely  on  winter  rainfall «.  ,  The.'  ,"  !'.■'.',,./.> 
Central  Highlands  of  Turkey  were  quite  dry  when  winter  wheat  was  seeded  in  November* 
If  normal  conditions  prevail,  local  agricultural  surpluses, are  a- ain  likely  to  . 
occur,  except  in  the  traditionally  deficit  nations  of  Saudi  Arabia, '  Lebanon, •  Israel, 
and  Egypt a  /  '  .'\._V 


°  THE  FAT'.  EAST  . 

Agricultural  production  in  the  Far  East  made  material  recovery  in  3-953*   With  " 
one  or  two  exceptions,  favorable  weather  during  the  growing  season  resulted  in  good 
crops  in  all  the  countries  of  the  region*    Larger  rice  crops  are  being  harvested  in... 
all  countries  of  Asia  that  usually  have  surpluses  for  export,  and  also  in  some  that , ,'. 
have  rice  for  export  only  occasionally*    Cn  the  other  hand,  the  rice  crop  of  Japan  .  ..  •' 
:  was  the  smallest  in- many  years,  'as  a  result  of  excessive  rains  during  the  ripening' 
■and  harvesting  perio&r        •  •'''.."..','  ;V, 

The  demand  for  cereals  from  outside  the'  region  will  continue  high  during  the. 
coming  montns  but  -'the  seller's  market  in  rice,  which  has  prevailed  sincg  World  War'  II 
i appears  to  have 'disappeared  for  the  time  being*    Rice  export  prices  have  been  slow 
to  reflect  the  changed  situation  and  large  year^end  stocks  of  poor  quality  1952  - 
grown  rice  have  accumulated  in  both  Bxirma  and  Thailand* 

Cotton  production  was  U  percent  greater  than  in  1952  and  approximately  equal 
to  prewar,)    Tea  production  continued  steady.    On  the  other  hand,  less  copra  and  Jute 
were  harvested. 

Policies;  •  Although  a  high  and  effective  demand  'for  imported  foodgrains  has 
continued  during-  the  closing  months  of  1953,  'larger  world  supplies  and  'declining* 
prices  of  several    5©©dgrains  nave  led  to  revisions  in  the  food  policies  of  a 
number  of  countries.    India' eliminated' the  subsidy  on  foodgrains  and  Ceylon  increased 
the  Government  foodgrain  ration  and  eliminated  trie  subsidy  in  July  1953"  ■Pakistan 
also  eliminated  its  subsidy  on  wheat 0    The  situation;  therefore,  is  one  of  rela- 
tively large  supplies  of  food  in  the  region  but  domestic  prices  have  tended  to  remain 
stable  rather  than  to  reflect  the  decline  in  world  markets*  . 

Commercial  crops  such  as  cotton,  tea,  copra',  jute' and  abaca  are  Important  . 
foreign  exchange  earners  to  several  countries  in  the  region*.   Although  prices  for  :"U, 
these  commodities,  which  declined  sharply  during  1952  and  early  1953,  have  stabi- 
lized, successful  marketing  of  current  supplies  necessitates  continued' consideration 
of  national  policies  relative  to  export  duties,  production  controls,  price  supports 
and  trade  agreement* 
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Crop  Production  and   acports ;     In  the  3  great  rice  exporting  countries  of 
Southeast  Asia— Burma,  Thailand  and  Indochina— total  1953-5U  production' is  estimated 
at  15»6  million  short  tons  .of  milled  rice  compared  with  lU,2  million  last  year  and 
13.9  million  tons  prewar,    Surma's  rice  acreage  was  larger  than  in  the  preceding 
season  'by  £00,000  acres  and  above  average  yields  per  acre  are  indicated.  Rice 
acreage  was  extended  substantially  also  in  indociiina  but,  with  yields  reduced  by 
drought,  total  production  is  expected  to  be  only  slightly  above  last  year«  The 
Thailand  crop  amounted  to  a  record  breaking  5*9  million  tons,  of  milled  rice*  These 
three  countries  will  have  considerably  more  rice  for  export  from  the  1953-5U  crop 
than  was  available,  from  last  season's  crop,  and  considerably  larger  than:  from  any 
crop  since  the  war,  '  In  addition  it  now  appears  likely  that  there  were  about  1*2- 
million  tons  carried  over  from  last  year  making  a  total  exportable  surplus. of  about  . 
iw7  million  tons  of  milled  rice. 

In  India  the  1953-5U  harvest  is  expected  to  show  an  increase  of  2  million  tons 
for  coarse  grains  and  at  least  another  2  million  tons  for  palled  rice©  Prospects 
are  also  favorable  for  the  currently  growing  winter  crops  such  as  wheat,  barley, 
and  chickpeas  o    The  production  of  foodt.ra.ins  in  1952-53  totaled  56  million  long 
tons  including  pulses.    Peanut  production  was  well  above  1952*    ihere  was  a  marked 
gain  in  flaxseed  output  and  a  small  increase  in  castor  beans.    The  increased  1953-5U 
production  is  attributable  almost  entirely  .to  the  exceptionally  good;  monsoon -rains 
during  the  growing  season.  , .  :      .  :  - 

Because  of  the  good  crops  there  has  been  less  restriction  on. the  internal 
movement  of  foodgrains  but  per  capita  consumption  is  still  ,low0    During  1953  some 
2  million  long  tons  of  grain  were  imported  but  imports  may  be  slightly  lower  in  195U» 
India,  the  most  important  cotton  growing  country  in  the  Par  Jast,.  expects  to  pro- 
duce about  20  percent  more  cotton  in  than  in  the  previous  season  or  around 
3,650,000  bales  (of  500  pounds  gross)*    Imports,  which  averaged  833>000  bales  for 
the  preceding  5  years,  will  probably  decline  to  about  one-half  this  amount  as  a 
result  of  the  large  domestic  crop.    Jute  production  was  a  fourth  below  1952 » 

Pakistan  in  1953-5U  is  expected  to  harvest  the  largest  rice,  crop-  in  5  years* 
The  acreage  devoted  to  rice  has  increased  steadily*  An  exportable  surplus  larger 
than  last  season  is  expec'ted  from  a  total  crop  of  about  10  million  tons  of  . milled 
rice. 

The  1952-53  wheal  harvest,  due  to  drought  and  shortage  of  water  for  irrigation, 
amounted  to  only  2,!|  million  long  tons,  compared  with  an  average  of  the  previous  5 
years  of  3*7  million*    To  avert -famine  it  was  necessary  to  plan  imports  of  1,2' millior 
tons  of  wheat,  of  v/hich  the  knitted  States ' agreed  to  supply  700,000  .tons  as  . a  gift. 
Since  there  has  been  ample  r  ainfall  for  the  1953-5U  crops, .  the  production  of  wheat 

and  all  other  grains  is  expected  to  be  average  or  above,  and  imports  of  wheat  will 
probably  be  insignificant  in  195U* 

The  1953-5U  cotton  crop  is  estimated  at  about  10  percent  below  the  .record  crop 
of  1,5  million  bales  in  the  previous  season,    more  than  a  million  bales  of  cotton 
x-jill  probably  be  available  for  export.    Cot)ton  exports  to  Japan  are  subject  to  a. 
bilateral  traae  agreement  under  which  Pakistan  a-rees  to  purchase  Japanese  textiles 
in  quantity.    The  Pakistan  Government  has  recently  made  a  large  scale  purchase  in 
fulfillment  of  its  obligation.    Jute  .production  was  cut  by  nearly  one-half  to  1.0  , 
billion  pounds. 
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Ceylon's  three  major  export  -c,r ops,  tea,  rubber,  and  coconuts  are  expected  to 
be  average  or  above  in  1953-5U»    Tea  exports  are  expected  to  exceed  300  million 
pounds,    aost  of  the  rice  and  other  food  must  be  imported,  and  lice  import  require- 
ments in  195U  will  probably  amount  to  U00,000  tons.    As  a  result  of  a  currently 
favorable  rice  supply  position,  Ceylon  is  diverting  to  Japan  some  30,000  tons  of 
rice  bought  from  China « 

Rice  production  in  nalaya  is  estimated  at  550,000  tons,  milled  basis,  about 
the  same  as  last  year's  crop*   i.iee  imports  during  1953-5U  are  expected  to  approxi- 
mate £00,000  tons  or  slightly  less  than  last  year  a 

Philippine  rice  production'  is  expected  to  reach  an  all-time  high  of  2.5  million 
tons  of  milled  rice,  slightly  above  •  the  previous  year.    It  appears  unlikely  that 
rice  imports  -will  be  required  during  1953-5U*    Corn  production  has  expanded  in 
recent  years  and  is  currently  sufficient  to  supply  domestic  requirements.  Sweet- 
potatoes  and  cassava  are  widely  gro^n,  and  cassava  production  may  be  expected  to 
increase  slightly  due  to  the  Cioverninent ' s  encouragement  to  substituting  cassava 
flour-  in  part  for  imported  wheat  flour.    In  1953-5U  sugar  production  is  expected 
to  be  about  1.3  million  short  tons  compared  to  1.1  million  tons  last  year*  This 
amount  of  sugar  will  be  adequate  to  meet  Philippine  domestic  requirements,  and 
fulfill  the  export  quotas..;  ;  Copra  production  and  exports  during  1953-5U  may  be  10 
to  15  percent  higner  than  the .season  before,  when  the  outturn  was  reduced  by 
droughts  and  typhoons.  .  Abaca  production  is  forecast  at  3  to  6  percent  below  195>2 
as  a  result  of  over.stripping  during  the  previous  harvest  in  an  effort  to  save  the 
fiber  from  plants  damaged  by  .typhoons «    About  95  percent  of  the  abaca  output  is 
exported.    Shipments  during  the  past  5  years  have  averaged  220  million  pounds,  a 
decline  of  hX  percent  from  the  1935-39  average..    ^proximately  200,000  tons  of 
wheat  flour  will  probably  be  imported.   ■      ■•'  ":"  ' 

In  Indonesia  the  production  of  most  food  crops  during  the  current  season  is    ■  •"■ 
better  than  last  year  due  to  more'  favorable  weather  and  expanded  acreage.  Rice 
production  is  estimated  at  6  percent  above "the  previous  outturn  of  8  million  tons 
of  milled- rice*    Imports  dur  ing.  1953-5U  are  expected  to  be  less  than  1*00,000  tons 
or  only. about  one-half  as  much  as  last  year,    ougar  exports  probably  will  be  higher 
than  tne  80,000  tons  of  the  previous -year,  and  copra  exports  are  expected  to  exceed 
the  low  figure  of  1953 0    Tobacco  .production  amounted  to  112  million  pounds,  about 
the  same  as  the  year  before,  but  less  than  half  the  prewar  average.    Coffee  pro- 
duction was  about  60  percent  of  the  prewar  average  but  exports  have  dropped  to  less 
than  one-quarter  of  the  prewar  level,  indicating  a  suostantial  increase  in  domestic 
consumption  <, 

In  South  Korea  the  harvesting  of  a  bumper  rice  crop  has  just  been  completed. 
Latest  .estimates  indicate  production  may  reach  a  level  of  2,7  million  tons  of 
milled  rice.    A  good  crop  of  summer  grains  was  harvested  last  summer  which,  toget- 
her with  the  substantial  foodgrain  imports  in  1953*  adds  up  to  a  favorable  current 
foodstocks  position*    The  Republic  of  Korea   Government  plans  to  export  150^000  tons 
of  rice  in  195U  and  to  import  an  equivalent  amount  of  food  in  the  form  of  barley  and 
millet  for  Korean  consumption 

Production  of  rice  in  Taiwan  during  1953-5U  is  expected  to  reach  an  all-time 
!  high  of  1.6  million  tons  of  milled  rice.    About  100,000  tons  of  milled  rice  may  be 

available  for  export,    ^ugar  production  in  1953  totaled  over  973,000  short  tons, 
'  the  hig:hest  in  10  years  and  70  percent  above  1952  production. 
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In  Japan  the  overall  production  of  crops  harvested  in  1953  was  belovr  normal 
and  well  below  the  record  level  of  1952 ,  as  adverse  weather  conditions  reduced'1  'I 
tne  wheat  and  barley  crops  about  6  percent  below  1952.    The  rice  crop,  now  esti- 
mated at  7«7  million  tons,  milled  basis,  is  20  percent  below  the  1952  crop  and 
will  probably  be  the  shortest  rice  crop  since  193U*    The  cool  and  rainy  days  A 
during  the  grain  rip'eriing  season  were  particularly  damaging,    Production  of  sweet- 
potatoes?  the  second  most  important  fall-hai  vested  crop,  is  estimated  at  about  5*5 
million  long  tons,  and  was  also  considerably  below  normals    Soybean  output  in  1953 
was  1$,  percent  .below  the  preceding  year,    Silk  cocoon  production  reached  105*000 
long  tons,  slightly  more  than  in  1952  but  only  one-third  of 'prewar.    Tea  production 
was  around  120  million  pounds,  about  the  same  as  prewar*, 

The  Japanese  Government  plans  to  import  about  2  million  long  tons  of  wheat, 
1«8  million  tons  of  rice  and  950,000  tons  of  barley  during  1953-5U.  'Japan  in 
1953-5U.is  scheduled  to  import.  2.2  million  bales  of  cotton,  about  one  million  bales 
from  tne  ..United  btates,  compared  with  total  imports  of  2  million  bales  in  1952-53* 
Wool  imports  will  be  around  100  million  pounds,  scoured,  slightly  above  last  year. 

ChMTRAL  and  oOUTHEP.N  AFRICA 

Production:   .'In  Centra),  and  southern  Africa,  south  of  the 'Sahara  Desert,  the 
1953-5U  prospects  appear  favorable  and  show  improvement  and  recovery  from  the  dis- 
astrous drought  conditions  that  affected  large  parts  of  the  South  and  East  in 
1951-52 «    .Production  , of  vegetable  oils  and  quantities  available  for  export  will  be 
larger  than  last  year  .    Progress  is  being  made  in  determining  methods  of  combating 
the  Swollen  Shoot  and  Black  Pod  diseases  of  cacao,  but  production  of  cacao  beans' 
in  1953 -5U  will  be  lower  than  in  the  preceding  season.    Corn  production  may  be 
slightly  below  last  year  but  above  avera  e0    'jheat  'production  will  be  larger,  ' 
tobacco  and  citrus  production  has  continued  to  expand,  and  cotton  production  will 
be  aoout  the  same  in  1953-5U  as  in  1952 -53« 

The  recent  improvement  in  production  reflects  in  part  the  postwar  emphasis  in 
many  areas  on  increasing  yields  and  quality  of  production  by  improved  techniques, 
iiore  fertilizer  and  improved  seeds  are  being  used,  progress  is  being  made  in  com- 
bating insects  and  diseases  and  improved  methods  of  marketing  are  gradually  being 
introduced. 

In  the  Union  of  South  Africa  one  of  the  largest  agricultural  proaucers  in  this 
area,  the  production  and  supply  situation  for  1953-5U  is  generally  favorable.  The 
wheat  crop  was  adversely  affected  by  dry  weather  early  in  the  growing  season  but, 
because  of  increased  acreage,  production  may  not  be  greatly  different  from  last 
year  and'  will  be  above  average.    Stocks  of  wheat  in  the  beginning  of  the  1953-5U 
consumption  year,  however,  were  low  and  imports  during  the  year  will  have  to  be 
above  average  if  normal  consumption  needs  are  met.  '  Supplies  of  corn,  the  principal 
food,  are  above  average  because  of  lsfst  year's  large  crop  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
imports  will  be  needed  in  1953-5U.    Early  rains  and  good  planting  conditions  were 
reported  for  the  1953-5U  crop. 

The  1952-53  citrus  crop,  marketed  in  April  -  iiovember,  1953>  was  about  20 
percent  larger  .than  the  previous  crop.    Of  a  total  production  of  6*5  million  boxes 
of  oranges,  it  is  estimated  that  U.5  million  were  exported  during  the  current 
season  primarily  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  Continental  Europe.    It  is  expected  that 
the  upward  trend  in  citrus  production  will  continue  and  other  exporters  will  face 


increased  competition  from  South  Africa,    The  production  of  raisins  is  reported  to 

be  the  largest  since  19U6*  .Stocks  of  Thompson  seedless  are  expected  to  be  large 
in  195U  as  a  result  of  price  difficulties  encountered  in  export  markets  in  compe- 
tition with  the  United  states,  Greece,  Turkey  and  Spanish  products.  * 

.A  record  sugar  output  of.  about'  720,000  tons  of  sugar  is  expected  in  comparison 
with  ...the  previous  record1  crop  of  686jOQQ  tons  in  1930-51*    Good  spring  rains  aided 
the  early,  growth  of  sugar  cane  during  tiio  current'  season  and  further  increases  in 
sugar  production  are  likely  in  195U-55*    WeV-  drought-re.sist#ivt  types , p£,  seed  have 
been  extensively  used  and  adcU-tionaPcru'shirig  facilities  will  ba  available  for  the 
new  crop*  **;•> '         .;•    v-  r  -  ^        •*.,.■     ■         >     . .  ...  ...... 

In  spite  of  drought  conditions  in '  1951  -^and 19$2  and  heavier  than.  usual* 
slaughterings  in  1952  and  early  1953,  total  livestock  numbers  were  not  materially 
reducede    Cattle  and  sheep  numbers  in  particular  showed  slight  increases  above 
1951  and  are  expected  to  continue  'upward  in  l95'Uv;    '■  -     •    ••  ■ 

The  crop  outlook  in  French  West  Africa  for  1953-51*  is  generally  promising  with 
r.the  exception  of  cacao,    Pean'ut  supplies  at  the  beginning  of  195U  were  very  large, 

and  production  i,n  1953  at  880,000  tons  was  7  percent  above  1952 »    Cotton -and  coffee 
production  also  are  expected 'to  increase  in  1953-5U  but  cacao ■  production  is  esti- 
mated at  only  ii5,000  tons  as  compared  with  67,000  "tons  in  1952-53*  v 

In  British  West.  Africa  1953-5U  cacao  bean  production,  is  estimated  . to  be  much 
below  last  year*    Most  of  the  decrease  will  be  in  the  Gold  Coast  crop  which  is 
estimated  at  about  17  percent  below' 1952 -53 •  "-Some  increased  production  and  marketing 
of  cotton  and  oil  palrns  is  expected  in  Nigeria  in  195 3-5^  as  a  result  of  increased 
plantings -in  some  areas  and  the' construction  of  roads , in  western. cacao  regions  and 
northern  cotton  sections*  ;  *  " 

Reports  from  Uganda  indicate  a  record  corn  crop  of ,123,000  tons  or  nearly  four 
times  that  of  19^2  but  shortages  of  grain  and.- dairy  products  are.  reported  i.n  Kenya \ 
and  Tanganyika*    It  is  expected  that  the  shortage  of  grains  in  these  ar  eas,  will  be 
made  up  by  imports  of  corn  from  Uganda »    Tanganyika's  wheat  crop  not  only  suffered 
from  drought  in  some  areas  but  also,  was  ravaged  at  harvest  time,  by  swarms  of  birds 
to  the  millet  crop  was  also  reported  from  French  I'est  Africa*  „  The  195U  cotton 
crop  forecast  for  British  Gast  Africa  indicates;  a  production  considerably  higher 
than  the  past  year.    Production  and  yields  are  expected  to  be  higher  because  of 
an  increase  in  acreage  in  Uganda,  the  use  of  improved  seed  in  many  areas  and  the 
recent  announcement  of  a  higher  price  to  be  paid  to  African  growers*  . 

(The  over-all  harvest  situation  in  uiozambique  is  reported  as  unusually  good* 
Moisture  conditions  were  favorable  in  1953  and  grain  harvests . appear, to  be  satis- 
factory in  most  areas.    The  peanut  crop  is  excellent  and  cotton  prospects  are 
reported  above  last  year*    It  is  forecast  that  Angola  will  harvest  a  good  bean 
crop,  providing  normal  rainfall  conditions  prevail  in  early  195U,  and  exports  will 
probably  exceed  last  year  by  approximately  .20  percent.    The. .1953-5U  cotton  crop  on 
the  other  hand  suffered  from  the  lack  of  moisture  in  some  areas  and  it  is  estimated 
tnat  production  will  be  about  2l+,000  tons  or  25  percent  below  1952* 

Goutiiern  Rhodesia  harvested  a.  record  tobacco  crop,  in  1953  totaling  105  million 
pounds.    An  increased  acreage  was  planted  in  1953  and  with  increased  .irrigation  and 
other  favorable  growing  cohditions  the  195U  tobacco  crop  could  be  in  excess  of  the 
minimum  target  of  125  million  pounds  set  by  the  Rhodesia  Tobacco  Association* 
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Australia;     Drought  has  reduced  the  outlook  for  several  commodities  for 
1953-54  particularly  in  northern  Australia,  Queensland  and  Tew  South 
'  '  Vrales,  and  has  resulted  in  some  loss  of  cattle  in  the  most  seriously 
affected  areas,,    The  expected  wheat  crop  of  176  million  "bushels  is  about 
10  percent  "below  last  season  and  slightly  below  the  1945-49  average,  and 
the  oats  prospect  also  was  reduced  by  unfavorable  weather  at  planting 
time.    On  the  other  hand,  "barley  acreages  were  increased  about  14  per- 
cent "because  of  the  good  prices  received  for  last  season's  crop,  A 
record  sugar  crop  has  been  reported  for  1953-54  and  exports  under  the 
terms  of  the  British  Commonwealth  Sugar  Agreement  are  expected  to  total 
about  780,000  tons. 

leather  and  growth  conditions  for  fruit  crops  have  been  favorable.  Ex- 
ports of  oranges  during  the  early  pert  of  the  season  beginning  in  July 
...were  almost  50  percent  above  those -of  the  previous  year  and  production 
,*«'  of  lemons  and  grapefruit,  some  of  which  will  be  available  for  export,  is 
also  above  last-  year.    The  dried  fruit  industry  has  continued  to  expand 
in  the  postwar  period  under  the  stimuli  of  guaranteed  exports  and  prices' 
to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  entire  exportable  surplus  will  again  be  • 
taken  in  1954«    The  future  of  that  market,  however,  will  be  largely  de- 
pendent upon  the  price  support  policy,  if  any,  that  may  be  adopted  by 
the  Australian  Government  as  the  United  Kingdom* s  future  imports. of  dried 
fruit  have  been  returned  to  private  trade  channels.' 

The  production  of  some  meets  has  been  effected  by  the  drought  and  in  the 
1953-54  season  may  be  somewhat  smeller  then  the  year  earlier.    Price  re- 
visions in  the  Australian-United  Kingdom  meat  contract  for  the  current 
season  provide  a  premium  price  for  young  beef  which  is  expected  to  en- 
courage e  shift  to  the'  production  and  marketing  of  younger  animals  and 
to  inrorove  the  quality  of  Australian  meat  exports0    Livestock  producers 
are  elso  very  much  concerned'  regarding  prices  to  be  paid  for  meat  imports 
by  the  United  Kingdom  when  trade  in  this  item  is  returned  to  private 
channels,    probably  in  1954.    Dairy  production  during  the  1953-.54  sea- 
son, with  the  exception  of  butter6  is  expected  to  be'  about  the  seme  as 
last  year  but  butter  production  will  decline  because  of  the  drought. 

Wool  production  during  the  past  two  years  reached  a  new  record  in 
1953-54  of  1,310  million  pounds,  or  25  percent  above  the  1946-50  aver- 
age,   This  marked  increase  in  output  is  attributed  to  improved  pasture 
conditions  in  the  wool  growing  area,  a.  large  part  of  which  is  due  to  the 
success  Of  the  myxomotosis  program  for  the  eradication  of  rabbits.  Wool 
market  prospects  for  1953-54  were  favorable  during  the  first  half  of  the 
marketing  season,  due  partly  to  Russian  purchases  and  more  buying  by  the 
Japanese" than  was  originally  anticipated. '        '  • 

»  » 
New  Zealand!     The  general  trend  of  agricultural  production  in  Hew 
Zealand  is  upward  and  current  conditions  point  to  a  continued  high  level 
of  production  in  1954.    Excellent  weather  and  pasture  conditions  were  a  4 
major  factor  in  expanding  dairy  production  for  the  year  ending  June  1953, 
which  was  well  above  1951-52  and  set  a  record  for  the  fourth  consecutive 
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season.  Less  favorable  verther  during  the  early  Dart  of  the  new  season, 
however,  may  result  in  a  slight  decline  in  dairy  production  in  1953~54„ 
Meat  production  declined  slightly  in  1953  due  to  expansion  of  "breeding 
herds  "but  it  is  expected  that  production  will  be  up  about  4  -oercent  in 
19540  'fool  production  continued  its  upward  trend  in  1953  and  exceeded 
the  1946-50  average  "by  13  percent*  ' 

The  acreage  planted  to  wheat  in  Hew  Zealand  continues  to  decline  and  a 
further  reduction  occurred  in  the  crop  planted  for  harvest  in  early  19548 
With  average  yields,  the.  1954  crop  will  provide  only  about  a  third  of 
consumption  requirements.    The  area  in  coarse  grain  crops  has. remained 
fairly  stable  and  favorable  conditions  permitted  some  exports  in  1953, 
Smaller  plantings  were  made,  however,  for  1954,  "because  of  the  low  market 
prices  received  for  the  1953  crop  and  the  decline  in  the  demand  for  oats 
for  horse  feed, 

A  normal  apple  crop  is  expected  in  1954  "but  late  frost  damage  probably 
reduced  the  stone  fruit  crop  "below  average0    About  one  million  cases  of 
apples  and  35,000  cases  of  pears  were  exported  during  1953  principally 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  "but  some  small  shipments  were  also  made  to  Europe 
and  North  America* 

Climatic  conditions  and  other  factors  favor  pastoral  agriculture  in  New 
Zealand  and. recent  developments  indicate  a  further  expansion  in  livestock 
production.    Breeding  herds  and  flocks  are  "building  up  and  "better  pasture 
management  is  being  practiced  which  is  expected  to  be  reflected  in  higher 
meat  production  within  the  next- few  years.    The  land  taken  out  of  wheat 
and  other  grain  production  is  being  planted  to  improved  pastures  and 
the  government  is  bringing  into  cultivation  each  year  about  40,000  acres 
of  nev  land  in  addition  to  new  acreages  brought  under  improved  grasses 
by  private  individuals,    Existing  pastures  are  also  being  improved  by 
the  wider  use  of  fertilizers  and  aerial  topdressing  on  hill  country  pas- 
tures* .Meat,  dairy  -products,  and  wool  have  been  and  will  likely  continue 
to  be  the  major  exports  of  New  Zealand  and  the  expansion  of  the  livestock 
industry  will  increase  the  position  of  these  products  in  world  tra.de0 
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THE  SITUATION  BY  COMMODITIES 

.'/'""?  '    GRAINS  '    '     /    "  -  •  ":- 

World  grain  .production  in  19 53-54- *  although  slightly  below  last 
year's  record,  is  on  a  very  high  level.    The  estimates  indicate .a 
record  rice  crop,  a  wheat  crop  about  3  percent  below  last  year's 
record,  a  corn, crop  only  slightly  below  las,t  year's  near-rrecord,  and 
barley  and  .oat  crops. also  below  last  year  hut  wtell  above  'average.  On 
the  other  hand  rye . production  was  below  1952-53  and . the  .prewar  average 
outturn*  .  ,     .  '.*.  .  " ..' 

The  small  reduction  from  the  1952  record  wheat  production  was 
-primarily  due  to  moderate,  reductions  in.  the.  United  States,  and  Canada, 
The  decline  in  the  United  States  corn  crop  was  largel}1-  offset  by 
increases  in  Europe,    Larger  rice  crops  are  reported  from  all  major 
exporting  countries >  particularly  in  the  "rice  bowl"  of  Asia,-  Burma, 
Indochina, .and  Thailand,    Outturns  in > the  major  importing  countries, 
except' Japan,,  were  also  favorable. 

This  season's  favorable  crops  of  bread  and  coarse  grains  in  the 
major  e:rporting  countries  (United  States,  Canada,  Australia,  and 
Argentina) >  together  with  large  carry-over  stocks  on  July  1,  1953, 
provide  ample  supplies  to  meet  import  requirements  in  deficit  areas, 
Total  import  requirements  in  1953-54  may  be  considerably  reduced 
because  favorable  bread  and  coarse  grain  crops  were  harvested  in 
.most  of  the  principal  importing  countries,    Even  though.- the  exnort 
availabilities  of  rice,  especially  in  the  Par  East,  are  considerably 
above  a  year  ago, 'there  is  still  an  active  import  demand -for  good 
quality  rice.  ■  .  . 

Price  Movements ;    Grain  prices  in  general  declined' during  last 
season  and  in.  the  current  season 'to  date,  reflecting- the  effects, 
of  large  supplies.    The  maximum  IUA  price. for  wheat,  $2*05  per  • 
bushel,  is-. higher  than  in  the  previous.- agreement  but  wheat  sales- 
being  reported  under  the  agreement  are  generally  much  below  this 
maximum, 

Breadgrains ;    World  brcadgrain  (wheat  and  rye)  production  in  1953-54- 
is  estimated  at  254-  million  short  tons,  compared  with  last  year's 
record  of  263  million,  and  considerably  above  both  the  prewar  and 
postwar  averages,    Rye  usually  accounts  for  only  about  one-fourth 
of  the  total  brcadgrain  production  but  is  important  in  the  food 
supply  of  many  areas,  particularly  northern  and  Eastern  Europe „ 
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Wheat  t '  The  19 53-5/+  world  wheat  crop,  estimated  at  7,04.5  million 
bushels,  is  second  only  to  last  year's  record  crop,  and  17  and  21 
percent,  respectively,  above  the  prewar  and  postwar  average 0  Pro- 
duction in  each  of  the  major  exporting  countries  is  somewhat  below 
1952  but  export  availab5.1ities  are  at  high  levels,  especially  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  both  because  of  large  1953  'crops  and  sub- 
stantial carry-overs  from  the  preceding  season,    Of  equal  signifi- 
cance, is  the  fact  that  large  crops  were  harvested  in  most  of  the 
major  irportin?;  areas,  particularly  Western  Europe,  thus  reducing 
the  usual  import  requirements „  '  •  ' 

In  North  America,  the  largest  surplus -producing  area,,  this 
year's  crop  is  down  10  percent  from  the  1952  record,,    The  Canadian 
crop,  however,  is  second  only  to  last  year's  unprecedented  large 
harvest  and  the  United  States  crop  is  the  fourth  highest  of  record. 
^1ne  South  American  crop  of  about  315  million  bushels  is  expected 
to  be  much  above  average  but  somewhat  below  the  iarge  outturn  last 
year,    Argentina's  crop  is  forecast  at  225  million  bushels,  about 
20  percent  below  the  previous  large  crop, 

Production  in  Europe  is  estimated  at  1^700  million  bushels, 
one  of  the  largest  crops  ever  produced  in  the  area,    Record  or 
near -record  crops  were  renorted  in  a  number  of  the  principal 
countries  of  T/estern  Europe,  exceptions  being  noted  for  Spain 
and  the  Netherlands,  where  drought  in  the  former  and  floods  in  . 
the  latter  reduced  crops  significantly,,    The  Australian  crop  of 
176  million  bushels  is  expected  to  be  somewhat  larger  than  reported 
earlier  in  the  growing  season  but  probably  will  be  below  the  large 
output  of  the  previous  ycar0 

Uheat  Supplies  Available  for  Export:    The  quantity  of  wheat  avail- 
able for  export  from  the  &  principal  surplus -producing  countries 
(United  States,  Canada,  Australia,  and  Argentina)  arc  substantially 
larger  during  1953-54-  (July- June)  than  the  838  million  bushels 
exported  by  these  countries  in  1952-53*    The  aggregate  supplies  in 
these  four  countries  will  be  very  high  because  of  record  supplies  in 
the  United  States,  near-record  supplies  in  Canada,  and  substantial 
quantities  in  the  other  two  countries.    In  the  United  States  the  total 
of  1,730  million  bushels  includes  carry-in  stocks  of  562  million 
bushels.    The  supply  in  Canada  amounts  to  977  million  bushels, 
practically  equal  to  the  record  of  980  million  in  1942-/+3.    For  the 
four  major  exporting  countries  combined  the  total  supplies  available 
for  export  during  October,  1953  -  June,  1954-  and  for  carry-over  into 
the  next  season  totaled  about  1,860  million  bushels,  23  percent 
above  the  quantities  available  for  these  purposes  a  year  earlier. 
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WHEAT  AND  FLOUR:  -  Exports  by  major  e:-porting  countries, 
19  52*- 53  (July- June)  with  comparisons 


Countries 


United  States 
Canada 


o  *  c  •  3  >  * 


<7  1  •  O  O  O 


1934-33 

Million 
bushels 

45 
175 
106 
122 
101 


1945-49 
average 


Million 
bushels 

405 
278 
93 
67 

62 


902 


1950-51 


Million 
bushels 

365 
221 
127 
103 
104 


1951-52 

Million 
bushels 

475 
350 
100 
30 

  _10J> 


J220_ 


1,060. 


1952-53 

Million 
bushels 

317 

392 
100 
29 


lZ 


311. 


Australia. , 
Argentina,, .  0 
■  Others  0 , e 0 , „ „ 

Totals 
1/  Preliminary, 

Import  Requirements ;    While  larger  quantities  of  wheat  are  available 
for  export  this  year,  the  total  import  requirements  are  less  than 
last  season,  as  a  result  of  a  better  supply  position  in  most  of  the 
major  importing  countries,  notably  in  the.  world's  major  importing 
area  of  Western  Europe0    Large  crops  were  reported  from  practically 
all  countries  in  this  area  in  19 53-54?  except  Spain  and  the  Nether- 
lands „    Asia,  the  second  most  important  outlet  for  the  world's 
wheat  exports,    has  had  its  third  consecutive  large  crop.  Although 
the  estimate  for  Asia  of  over  1,600  million  bushels  is  above  the 
postwar  (1945-49)  average,  import  requirements  are  rather  large  in 
some  Asiatic  countries,  .  Japan's  requirements,  for  1954  amount  to 
about  75  million  bushels  principally  because  of  the  poor  rice  crop. 
Pakistan's  requirements  in  1954  are  likely  to  be  very  small  in 
comparison  with  1953  when  about  27  million  bushels  of  United  States 
wheat  were  shipped  or  programmed  to  that  country  under  an  aid  pro- 
gram. 


In  view  of  the  better  supply  position  in  most  importing  areas, 
it  appears. that  the  total  world  exports  of  wheat  this  season  may 
be  some  10  percent  or  so  below  the  approximate  935  million  total 
of  last  season^    United  States  exports  are  expected  to  be  sub- 
stantially below  last  season  when  they  totaled  about  317  million 
bushels,    Canadian  exports  this  season  are  likewise  expected  to 
be  below  the  1952-53  exports  of  nearly  400  million  bushels, 

Argentina's  1953-54  (July- June)  exports  will  be . cons iderably 
above  the  29  million  bushels  exported  during  this  period  'a  year 
earlier a    The  current  crop  now  estimated  at  about  225  million 
bushels 9  is  below  earlier  expectations  and  about  20  percent  below 
the  bumper  1952  crop,,    Including  shipments  made  since  July  1953 
from  the  old  crop  wheat,  however,  supplies  should  be  sufficient  to 
provide  exports  in  excess  of  100  million  bushels.. 
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Australia's  total  exports  may  be  about  the  sane  as  last  season's 
shipments  of  100  million  bushels,  although  production  : of  176  million 
bushels  is  somewhat  lower, 

WHEAT .  AND FLOUR :    World  exports  by  specified  geographic 
areas,  IS 52-53  (July- June)  with  corparisons  (million  bushels) 


Period 
( July- June ) 


1934-33  av.  2/2/ 

1945-49  av.  

•1950-51.......... 

1951-  52.......... 

1952-  53  5/ 


Europe 


  Destination  of  World,  Exports 

North,  Central: 

and  South      :    -  Asia  1/ 
America       :       ' '  ' v ' ♦ ■ 


fi  Ox 


:Quan- 
total ztity 
"  73s  400 
61:  547 
55:  505 


50:' 
54: 


527 
505 


%  of  :.Quantity:%  of  :Quan- 
total :  : total itity  • 

15:    .       84:     10:  >54 
13:         116:     >21:<  191 
Y  16:    .,-.    '143:     "23:  210 
'    16  r    ;  ■  168:  1  27:  281 
16: •       150:      23:  215 


Africa 


%  of  :  Ouan- 
total : tity 


2: 
5: 
6: 
7: 


11 
48 
57 
74 


Total 


l/  Includes  shipments  to  Oceania,    2/  Calendar  year]    3/  Does  not  include 
small  quantities  to  "unspecified  destinations,"    ij  Includes  small  quan- 
tities to  "unspecified  destinations,"    5/  Preliminary,  • 

Rye :    The  world's  production  of  rye  in  1953-54  is  estimated, at  1,540 
million  bushels  compared  with  1,600  million  bushels,  last. year.  This 
is  slightly  above  the.  postwar  average  but  nearly  200.  million  bushels 
below  the  prewar  average.    Over  95  percent  of  the  crop  is  normally 
produced  in  Europe  (especially  Eastern  Europe  and  the.  Soviet  Union), 
Virtually  all  of  the-  balance  is  produced  in  Canada,,  the  United  States, 
Turkey,  and  Argentina,    The  1953  acreage  was  do\m  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  Argentina  crop  was  heavily  pastured  through  the  winter, 

BREADGRA BIS :    World  production,  1953-54  with  comparisons  .. 


Quan- 
tity 
549 
902 
U  920 
4/1,060 

4/  935 


:Av.  1935- 
1  Zl  


:  I£ill5.on 
':'  bushels 
Wheat  -  ' : 

North  America  :  1,086 

Europe  .,..:  1,600 

USSR  ..........:  1,240 

Asia...!  ..:'  1,498 

Africa  , :  143 

South  America. . . , , :  281 

Oceania,,.. .......  :  J.77 

World  total. . . , .  :to  6,02*? 


Av.  1945- 

 m  


Million 

.bushels' 

1,585 
1,265 

885 
1,525 
134 
•263 
 IS? 


1951-52  .*  1952-53 !  1953-54  1/ 


Million  :  Million:  Million 
bushels  :  bushels:  bushels 


1,550 

1,580 

1,610 
160 
155 
_  164 
6,470 


1,999: 
1,640: 

1,600: 

174: 
'  370: 
_  197: 


7.280: 


1,800 
1,700 

1,610 

190 
315 
_180 
7.045 


-  continued- 
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BREA.DGRA.INS  -  continued 


Rve 

North  America,., 
Europe, a . 
USSR.  

Asia. ........... 

Africa  

South  America p. o 
Oceania. ........ 

•    VJorld  total. , , 


Total  Wheat  and  Rye 
North  America 
Europe 

USSR  a ,  4 

Asia  

Africa  

South  America 
Oceania. ..... 

VJorld  total. 


CIO 

.39  . 

l  ....45  

.  1951-52 

|  1952-53. 

1  1953-54  1/ 

foJLiion 

Million  ' 

Million 

:  Million 

Million 

bushels 

'  bushels 

bushels 

:  bushels 

:  bushels 

54: 

35 

:  39 

:  41: 

:  46 

766 

'  565 

:  695 

:  675 

:  635 

■              Oo  c . 

:  S95 

15 

:  15 

:  25 

:;  28 

:  30 

1 

:  1 

:  1 

:  1 

\  1 

11: 

15 

4 

54' 

:  28 

1.732: 

1  525 

•  -  1  Ann 

1,UUU  SB, 

i,ouu  sn. 

T    nnn  <-*"u 

i,uuo  sn, 

1       OOO  1^ 

1,000  sna 

i  noo 

i,ouo  sn, 

tons  i 

tons    .  : 

tons  : 

.  tons  : 

tons 

/  <?  con 
4°, 530 

p       in  coo 

:    61 , 110 

:  p5,<:»o 

69,442' 

:  53,770* 

66,860 

:  68,100 

:  68,780 

oi , you : 

..  pi ,  6±U  . 

t       6,< ,  /00 

1      /It     /  on 

:  61,400 

!  59,900 

45,360. 

'  46,170: 

•  .49,000 

:  48,784. 

!  49,140 

4,318 

:  4,048 

:  4,828 

:  5,248 

i  5,728 

3,738: 

8,310: 

4,762 

t  12,612: 

10,234 

Jt310  = 

...  5.490: 

^920. 

 5-910: 

5,400 

229,246' 

217.900 

:  240.720 

:  263.200 

254,470 

1/  Preliminary  estimates. 

Coarse  Grains :    World  production  of  coarse  grains  (corn,  oats,  and 
barley^ during  1953-54  is  now  estimated  at  286  million  short  tons 
compared  with  291  million  in  1952-53  and  the  prewar  average  of  260 
million.    The  all-time  record  was  292  million  tons  in  1948-49. 

Corn  is  the  most  important  coarse  grain  moving  into  export 
channels.    The  world  production  this  year  of  5.6  billion  bushels 
is  little  different  from  last  year's  large  crop.    The  record  pro- 
duction of  6  billion  bushels  was  produced  in  1948 J  in  the  prewar 
period  4,8  billion  bushels  were  harvested  and  in  the' postwar  period 
5,3  billion  bushels.    United  States  production  this  season,  although 
still  very  high,  was  103  million  bushels  belox/  last' year, '  However, 
this  decline  was  largely  offset  by  more  favorable  outturns  in  other 
areas,  particularly  in  Europe, 

:  Total  supplies  in  this  country  of  nearly  4  billion  bushels  are 
slightly  higher  than  in  1952-53,  11  percent  above  the  postwar 
average,  and  close  to  the  all-time  record  supplies  in  1949-50,  It 
appears  that  Argentina's  crop,  which  will  be  harvested  in  early 
1954,  may  exceed  the  short  last  harvest  of  135  million  bushels,  as 
acreage  is  somewhat  higher.    Consequently  Argentina's  export  avail- 
abilities for  the  year  beginning  early  in  1954  may  be  increased. 
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COABSEGRA XNS :    World  production,  1953-54  with  comparisons 


•     ;:  Million':  llillion  :  Hillion  :  Million  :  Million 
:  'bushels  :  bushels  :  bushels  :  bushels  :  bushels 

Barley  '  '    :  :"•  •  ■  i  "  :  '  : 

North  America. .;...,.,..:  332'  4-24.:   -     ••  507':  '     ■.  '525  ■  518 

Europe....  .......  s  666:  600:  755:  805:  "815 

USSR.  „  „, ...  .".'  '.,...,,'.:  ^25?  '    ■  "272:     ;i  *  '  +     ■■:'•;'■■"■  •-  *• 

Asia  '.',,..-...:  768:'-       692:  760:       '  •'800:  '  •  -815 

Africa...  .'.......:..:     '■'"'•  121:  107:  128:  .     '  '150:  '•  "=  :  145 

South  America.........,.:.  '.'.       38:-  53':-  37:  78:  60 

Oceania   j  13'   19:        '_  251;.  38?        1  42 

World  total  , .  j  2.365:  2. 170:  2.54.0:       2.745:  2.720 

Oats  :  :  '  ■  ?  • 

North  America  ...,.:     :  1,384*"     1}720:       1,813:  •'    1,738:  '1,615 

Europe  ...:       1,608:       1,293:   •    1,440'-       1,460:  1,4-05 

USSR.........   .:'      1,165:  720?  '  •  '  &  -    '    :  • 

Asia  :  96:  84:  105:  110:  105 

Africa  ;.....:'  23:  20:  23:  '•'         24-*  23 

South  America,...,  ,  ,,L.:        *    62:  51'-        '  IX'-  '         '8?:..'"  57 

Oceania. .............  .1   27:     '       37?  4.6:  ;  ;       56r  38 

World  total  . .  j  _4^65i___r3«930:  "    A. 190:-      4/,190s  '  ~3.970 

Corn  :  : '  :  s 

North  America.... ,,?....:       2,435:       3,217:       3,110:       3,518:  3,384 

Europe....,  ,.....:  695:  560:  690:  4.8O:  620 

USSR  170:  113:'     -    '.  :  ' 

Asia,  :  620:  665:  670:   '       725 :  695 

Africa  ...,,...:       "  575:        "4.50:  ,       390:      -    44-5:  495 

South  America...  :  255:  265:'  260:  310:  280 

Oceania  ; . . . . . :  8:       • '      7:  5:  5:  _6 

T,orld  total  ...:       4.760:       5.280:       5,260:       5.64.0:''     5 "610 

:    1,000    :    1,000    :    1,000    1  '  1,000    :  1,000 

Total  Bprley.  Oats  &  Corn  :sh._  tons  :sh.  tons  :sh.  tons  :sh'.  tons  :sh.  tons 

North  America  ."....:      98, 292 :    127, 772 S    128, 256"    138, 912 :    133 , 024 

Furope..,..  ,....:      61,172:      50,768:      60,480:      55,160:  59,400 

USSR   •',:      33,600:  '    21,212':  '    23,180:      25, HO:  23,040 

Asia  '  :      37,328:    -36,572:      38,680"      41,260:  '40,700 

Africa...,  19,372:      15,488:      14,360:      16,444-'  17,708 

South  America  :       9,044:       9,604:       8,'824:      11,944:  10,192 

Oceania  '.......,.,'.. .  :  968:        1?244:    '   1,476:       '1,948:  1.784 

Trorld  total.  259,880:    262,800:  ■  275,280:    290,840:  285,880 

1/  Preliminar-'.. 


Import  Requirements  for  Corn:     It  does  not  appear  that  import  require- 
ments for  corn  will  be  as  large  as  last  year  because  of  more  favorable 
supply  positions  in  the  major  importing  areas,  particularly  in  Europe 
which  is  the  principal  recipient  of  corn  exports.    Total  European  pro- 
duction is  estimated  at  620  million  bushels.,  an  increase  of  140  million 
bushels  over  the  small  crop  of  the  previous  season.    Import  require- 
ments in  Asia,  however,  may  be  somewhat  above  last  year  as  production 
appears  to  be  below  the  1952- total,    United  States  exports  of  corn  in  ■ 
1953-54-  probably  will  not  be  .  much,  if  any,  above  those  of  1952-53 
(126  million  bushels)  despite  the  large  amount  available,  Argentina's 
exports,  however,  will  be  much  above  the  25-million  bushel  level  of 
the  past  two  seasons  (July- June)  as  approximately  this  quantity  had 
already  been  exported  from  July  to  November  1953 » 

World  barley  production  of  2,7  billion  bushels  is  very  little 
different  from  1952  but  somewhat  above  the  prewar'  and  postwar  averages. 
The  world's  oat  crop  of  4.0  billion  bushels  is  slightly  below  each  of 
the  two  preceding  crops  and_  400  million  bushels  below  the  prewar  -  average , 

The  bulk  of  the  world's  production  of  corn,  oats,  and  barley  is 
used  for  feeding  livestock,    With  the  1953-54  combined  production  of 
those  grains  at  high  levels,  and  with  large. crops  in  the  major. sur- 
plus producing  areas  of  North  and  South  America^  the ' quantities 
available " for  'export  ..during  1953-54  should  be  more  than  ample  to 
meet  the 'somewhat  reduced  world  import  requirements  during  1953-54* 

Winter  Grain  Prospects  for  1954?    Winter  wheat  acreage  normally 
accounts  for  roughly  three-fourths  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere  total 
wheat  acreage.    In  Europe,  however,  90  percent  or  more  is  winter  wheat. 
Conditions  for  fall  seeding  in  Europe  have  been  generally  favorable 
although  rains  are  badly  needed  in  some  areas,,    In  Yugoslavia  the 
condition  of  winter  crops  is  low  because  of  prolonged  drought. 

In  the  major  exporting  countries  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere, 
winter  wheat  acreage  for  harvest  in  1954  is  somewhat  'smaller  than  the 
1953  acreage.    The  United  States  seeded  acreage  of  4606  million  acres 
is  sharply  below  the  56,8  million  acres  seeded  last  year  and  reflects 
the  1954  acreage  allotment  program.    Seeding  conditions  were  mostly 
favorable  although  delayed  to  some  extent  because'  fall  rains  were 
late.    Winter  x^heat  is  of  minor  significance  in  Canada,    The  area 
seeded  this  fall  is  7  percent  less  than  for  1952  and  growing  con- 
ditions were  near  average.    Fall  seeded,  wheat  in  Asia  was  reported 
in  good  condition  in  most  of  the  areas  for  which  information  is 
available,  except  that  dry  weather  is  having  an  adverse  effect  in 
some  areas. 
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Rice:    World  rice  production  in  1953-54  (August-July)  will  be  some- 
what larger  than  the  preceding  year's  record  of  125  million  short 
tons  of  milled  rice.    Increased  production  is  indicated  for  all 
continents,    Larger  acreages  irere  sown  in  all. regions  except  Europe, 
where  favorable  weather  during, the  growing  season  resulted  in  yields 
that  more  than  offset  the. .acreage  decline, 

In  contrast  with; a  year  earlier,  when .production  increases 
occurred  primarily  in  importing  countries,  this  season1 s  crops 'are 
also  larger  in  countries  that  have  rice  for  export.    Most  of  the  ' 
countries  of  Asia  harvested,  more  rice' than  in  1952-53 „  Outstand- 
ing factors  in  the  -Jorld:  supply-demand  relationship  for  rice  are  the  ' 
large  harvests  in.  the  surplus  area  of  Asia  -  Burma,  Thailand  and' 
Indochina,  -  and  the  short  crop  in  Japan, 

RICE  (in  terms  of  milled)  :    production  by'  principal  world  areas, 
averages  1935-36/39-40  and  1945-46/49-50,  annual  1951-52  to  1953-54 


Area 


ASIA; 
Rice  Bowl: 
Burma,    a         « ♦ « 
Thailand, 
Indochina,, . , , . . 
Total...,.,.. 
Other  countries , . „ , 
Total  e«41miiiii 
WESTERN  HEMISPHERE : 
United  States „«,„ 
Other  countries.. 
Total,.,  


Average 

,1951-52 

,  1952-53 

;  y 

.  1953-54 

;  v 

'  1935-36 
to 

:  1939-40  . 

'  1945-46 
:       to  , 
1949-50 

:  1,000. 
: short  tons 

l  1,000 
; short  tens 

1,000  : 
: short  tons 

1,000 

:  short  tons 

:  1,000 
i  short  tons 

:•'  .5,489 
:.  3,356 
:  5.039 

:  3,400: 
:  4,192: 
:  4,165: 

:  4,060 
■  ■■'  5,600: 
4,480 

:  4,500 
5,094 
'     „  4,585. 

1  '  5,040' 
!  5,880 
•  4i 725 

:  13,384 

11,757: 

14.140 

:  14,179 

'  15.645' 

:  9^,069 

:  94,,284: 

94,545' 

100,822- 

!  99.592 

:  111,953 

:  106,041: 

108.685 

:  115,001 

115.237 

:  729 
:  1,483 

i  1,153: 

:  1,488 
,  3-422 

:  1,581: 
3,495: 

1,668 
3.811 

:  2,212 

4,182: 

4,910: 

5,076: 

5.479 

:  778 
:  1,735 
:  529 

:  715: 
2,710: 

688: 

1,073: 
2,702: 

866: 

1,213: 
2,639: 
928: 

:  1,264 
:  2,788 
1^001 

:  117,207 

:  114,336: 

118,236. 

:  124,857: 

125,769 

EUROPE  , 

AFRICA  

Other  countries „ , *  , „ 

World  total  

1/  Prel iminar y „ 

Trade  Prospects :    Smaller  quantities  of  rice  were  exported  in  1953 
than  in  1952  for  three  principal  reasons:  (l)  large  crops  were  pro- 
duced in  most  of  the  leading  importing  countries  in  1952-53,  (2)  the 
quality  of  considerable  amounts  of  rice  was  of  inferior  quality,  and 
(3)  prices  of  rice  offered  for  export  were  considered  too  high  by 
importers . 


World  rice  supplies  available  for  expert  in  19 54  are  larger 
than  at  the  beginning  of  1953  in  all  of  the  world's  exporting 
countries,  except  Egypt.    These  are  from  large  harvests  in  virtu- 
ally all  of  the  exporting  countries,  plus  substantial  carry-over 
stocks  from  the  1952-53  crops  in  Burma  and  Thailand 0    In  all, 
about  7  .,8  million  short  tons  of  milled  rice  will  be  available,  or 
3  million  tons  more  than  the  estimated  exports  in  1953 0    Qf  this 
quantity p  however,  1.2  million  tons  are  from  carry-over  stocks 
from  the  1952-53  crops  of  Burma  (770,000  tons)  and  Thailand  (430,000 
tons).    Because  of  low  quality 9  a  large  proportion  of  these  carry- 
over supplies,  especially  in  Burma,  will  have  great  difficulty  in 
finding  a  market,,     In  Burma,  Thailand  and  Indochina,  combined 
availabilities  of  4a  7  million  tons  are  2  million  tons  larger  than 
exports  in  1953  0    Export  supplies  in  other  countries  of  Asia,  with 
the  exception  of  Taiwan,  are  from  areas  that  have  rice  for  export 
only  in  years  when  good  crops  are  harvested.    These  include  a 
minimum  of  300,000  short  tons  from  China;  300,000  tons  from  Pakistan; 
165,000  tons  from  Korea,  and  100,000  tons  from  Taiwan.    Total  export 
availabilities  are  only  1  million  tons  less  than'  the  (1936-4.0) 
average  rice  exports,  and  are  more  than  twice  the  reduced  trade  of 
the  immediate  postwar  (1946-50)  period v 

Increased  supplies  are  available  from  larger  crops  in  the 
United  States,  Italy  and  Spain,    The  1953  production  of  Egypt, 
although  larger  than  the  small  harvest  of  the  year  before,  again 
was  not  sufficient  to  permit  exports.    Larger  exports  may  be  made 
from  Brazil  than  indicated  in  the  following  table,  since  it  is 
still  too  early  in  the  season 'to  predict  the  outcome  of  the  1953-54 
harvest.    That  country,  however,  will  not  have  carry-over  stocks 
from  the  preceding  year  for  export 3 


*3 


RICE  (in  terms  of  milled):  -Exports  in  -principal  world  areas, 
averages  1936-40  and  1946-50,  annual  1952,  estimated 
1953,  and.  export  supplies,  1954 


Area 


ASIA:, 
Rice  Bowl: 
Burma. . 
Thailand... 
Indochina, .... 

Total....... 

Other  countries. 

Totals  

WESTERN  HEMISPHERE 


United  States., 

Brazil  

Other  countries 

Total...  

EUROPE 

Italy......... 

Other  countries 
Total .....«.• 

AFRICA 

Egypt,....,.... 

Other  countries 
Total, 
AUSTRALIA  


World  total.. 
1/  Preliminary.    id/  includes  about  millloi 
from  1952-53,  much  of  which  is  low  in  quality, 


Average 

i    1952  . 

1953 
L  1/ 

1954 
:  1/ 

:  1936-40 

;  1946-50 

!  1,000 
'short  tons 

'3,26S 

1,460: 

1,616! 

:  1,000 
: short  tons: 

:  1,000 
short  tons 

:  1,000 
short  tonS 

:  1,000 
:  short  tons 

:  1,074 

960: 
124 

:  1,462 
1,574 

:  249 

:  1,100 
r  1,400 

!  200 

:  2,400 
:  2,000 
:  300 
f  27  4,700 

_  6*24&.; 

_  -jum 

2^700; 

:  71: 

435 

:  1,300 

8,230: 

2,229: 

■  ;?,6&s 

:  ,2,135 

:  6f000 

118: 
42- 

....  Ml: 

491: 

!  161: 

'    ...  125: 

872: 
238' 

880 

:  0 

:          900 ' 
:  •  20 
:  190 

207' 

787 

1,250 

1,072 

:  1.110 

168: 
6i 

:  89: 
 _  '  9  '• 

304. 
81 

•>'.  440 
:  8^ 

:  500 
100 

174 

98: 

...  3S5 

'  523- 

•  600 

138: 
17- 

!  274: 
:  16: 

18: 
52: 

:.  0 
50, 

:  0 
:  60 

290: 

70: 

50' 

t  •  •.  60 

  15J 

  32: 

22: 

30: 

 2Q 

8,831: 

'  -_2x436: 

5,293- 

4,810:  2/  7^800 

of  carry-over  stocks 


SUGAR 


ITorld  production  of  centrifugal  can n  an'1  been  sugar  during  the 
1953-3>h  season  (Hay-April)  is  expected  to  total  almost  39;0  million  short 
tons,  raw  value,  an  increase  of  8  percent  over  the  previous  crop  and  about 


2  percent  greater  than  the 


previous  record  crop  of  1951-52*. 


,     ,  The  current  forecast  exceeds -the  I9k5-h9  average  production  by  U2 
percent  and  ;  the  .prewar.' (1^35-39)  average  by  37  percent.    The  production  of 
noncentrifugal  sugar  (native  'type')  is.  expected  to  total  6,7  million  short 
tons,  tel  quel, . compared  with  6,6  million  tons  in  195>2-f?3 «  '  This  forecast 

is  12  percent  above  V2h$~h9  •  .and  2ii  percent  above • prewar ,  •  

1  ■  <■.-.■»■  •.  ... 

T'.hile  the  .World  production  of  cane  sugar  continues  .a/t  a  high  level, 
though  slightly  "below  195>l-52,  been  sugar  production  is  expected  to  set 
a  new  high  record.',  -An  increase  in  acreage  and  gocd  growing  conditions  in 
Western  Europe  made  possible- an  increased' : output  th'ere  of  1,2  million 
tons  "more  than  the'  6.0  million  tons  of" last'  season.    Eastern  Europe 
expects  to  exceed  the  production  of  2,3  million  tons  of  last  season  by 

700,000.  tons  •'-:•:/.', 

r.         5  The  producing  areas  of /the  British' Commonwealth  are  pushing' output 

.  to  higher  -levels'  uncter  a  Commonwealth  Sugar  Agreement  which  assures  a 
market  for  larger  supplies.'    The  Erench  Union,  in  similar  fashion^,  has 
promoted  expansion  to  the  extent  that  it  has  reached  Velf'-suTficiency  with 
the  current  crop,, . 

In  addition  to  the  material  increases  in  production  in  most  of  the 
worldy  importers7  and  exporters  alike  hold  lar;  e  carry-bVers*  from  the  pre- 
vious'season  which' are  estimated  at  almost  one-fourth  the  current  produc- 
tion forecast..    On  the  exporting  side,  Cuba  has  a  rfes&rvfe* 6f " 1.6  million 
tons  from  the  19^1-^2  .crop  which -it  expects  to  sell  in'  the'  United  States 
in  the  next ., few.. years;  on  the  importing  side,  the  Unitfed  Kingdom  is  most 
important  as  ■•'the'-  holder  of  Cuban  raw  sugar  over  and  above  normal  year-end 
inventories :,    During  the  last  half  of  19^3 f  the  United  Kingdom  was  to 
receive  about  900,000^000  tons  of  a  1.1  million-ton  purchase  from  Cuba, 
This,  purchase  from  Cuba.    This  purchase  was  made  to  meet  the  increased 
consumption  expected  from  derationing  of  sugar  which  became  effective  in 
the  last  quarter  of  1953  i 

The  United  States  is  assured  of  more  than  adequate  supplies  of  sugar 
for  the  consumption  year  195h»    Wot  only  is  every  major  source  of  supply, 
domestic  and  foreign,  in  a  position  to  fulfill  its  quota  for  the  United 
States  during  the  year,  but  the  Cuban  special  reserve  mentioned  above  is 
held  for  United  States  ourchase* 


CENTRIFUGAL  SUGAR  (raw  value);    Production  in  specified  countries, 
averages  1935-39,  191*5-1*9,  annual  1950-51  to.l?53-5l4  1/  2/ 


Continent 

and 
Country 


Averages 


:  1935-39 

:  l?l*5-U9 

i  1950-51. 

:  1951-52  : 

,1952-53: 

1953-51* 

; "1,000  .  - 
;  short  : 
:  tons 

;1,U0U  . 
short  : 
:  tons 

1,000 

short  : 
:  tons 

.  1,000 
short 
:  tons 

:  1,000 
i  short  : 
tons  : 

:  1,000  " 
short 
tons 

:  3,951  • 
:  3,183  - 
:    1,058  : 

s    3,971  : 
:    5,897  : 
382  - 

It,807 
6,32*9  : 
935 

i  It,360 

7,961*  ! 
:    1,076  ; 

;    l*,l*02  i 
V 5,687  - 
~  1,121* 

•  h,585 
1/5,679 
r  1,320 

;  i*,pi*l. 

:  1,381*  i 
:  9l*9  ! 
;    2,760  j 

;    a,  (yc 
:     1,006  : 
1.308  : 
•    2,1*62  i 

:    1,860  ! 

1.562 
'    h,lhh  : 

!      !? ,  77  J  ! 

1,711  ! 
:    1,680  : 

.    U,3l*3  ! 

1,1*72  ! 

1,826  ■! 
.  14,230  i 

0,  iyo 

2,096 
1.908 

!,  li,713 

:    5,687  ! 
:    2,801  : 
: .  1,905 
:  307 

3,699  i 
736  . 
:  2,801 
:       373  : 

5,73i*  : 
!    1,11*9  i 
:  3,31*5 
3?8  • 

:  5,770 
i    1,535  : 
:  3,507 
381*  i 

:    U,82ii  - 
.1,938  - 
i    3,963  : 
1*13  : 

i  5,529 

i.  1,877 
i*,0l*2 
U22 

\  28,526  ' 

;  27,1*27  ' 

:  36;20l* 

•  38,323  I 

36,062 

:  38,967 

United  States  and 

Territories 
Cuba 

Philippines,  Rep.  of 
United  Kingdom  a"nd 

British  Commonwealth 
French  Union  : 
Other  North  America 
Other  Western  Europe 
Eastern  Europe  including 

UoS  »S  »R.  . 
Other  Asia 
Other  South  America 
Other  Africa  ''. 

Total  Production 


1/  Centrifugal  sugar,  as  distinguished  from  non-centrifugal,  includes  cane  and 
beet  sugar  produced  by  the  centrifugal  process,  which  is  the  principal  kind 
moving  in  international  trade*    2/  Years  shown  are  for  crop  years j  generally 
the  harvesting  season  begins  in  "Ehe  fall  nonths  of  the  year  shown  or  in  the 
early  months  of  the  following  year,  except  in  certain  cane-sugar-producing 
countries  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  such  as  Australia,  Argentina,  Mauritius, 
Union  of  South  Africa,  etc.,  where  the  season  begins  in  May  or  June  of  the 
year  shown.    3/  Preliminary.    1*/  Restricted  crops. 


he 


In  summary,  supplies  are  more  than  ample  for  current  world  require- 
ments, despite  the  expected  increase  of  600,000  tons  because' of  deration- 
ing in  the  United  Kingdom.  :  • 

International  Sugar  Agreement:    Following  the-  harvest  of  the  large 
crop  of  1951-52,  an  awareness  of  the  trend  toward  o^er-production  has 
induced  the.  important  exporters  and  importers  to  join  hands  more  effectively 
in  an'  attempt  to  stabilize  the" world  sugar  market,    A  new  International 
Sugar  Agreement,  scheduled  to  g$  into  effect  January  1,  lr5h,  was 
negotiated  by  representatives  of  §@  nations  on  August  2ii,  1?5>3»    To  come 
into  force  the  agreement  required  approval  b;y  December  15>,  lr53>  of 
Governments  holding  60  percent  of  the  votes  of  importing  countries  and  7S> 
percent  of  the  votes  of  exporting  countries.    The  Governments  were  required 
either  to  ratify  "the  agreement  or  to  give  notice  of  their  intent  to  seek  . 
ratification  at  the  earliest  possible  date  before  the  deadline.  , 

The  n<?w  Agreement  is  a  multilateral  export  quo  tar- type  agreement. 
Recognized  and  excluded  from  .the  free  market  are  imports  made  under 
preferential  arrangements  such  as  those  provided  for  under  the  British 
Commonwealth  Agreement,  and  the  United  States  Sugar.  Act.    The  Agreement 
does  not  obligate  importing  countries  to  take  specific  quantities  of  sugar. 
To  maintain  free  market  sugar  prices  within  a  range  of  3<»25  and  U*35j  cents 
per  pound  at  Cuban  ports,  the  Agreement  provides  for  the  expansion  and  :  . 
contraction  of  sugar  supplies  exportaole  to  the  world  free  market  through 
ad justments . in  export  quotas.    The  price  range  can  be  modified  by  the 
administrative  body  under  the  Agreement, 


FATS  AND  OILS 


^7 


\  World  supplies  of  fats  and  oils  in  .1954  may  be  at  a  record  high, 
while  per  capita  supplies  will  be  essentially  at  the  prewar ;  level* 
This  take's  account  of  the  carry-over  of  stocks  from  1952  and  earlier  . 
years.    Supplies  are  in  better  balance  as  between  dollar  and  softr- 
currency  areas  than  a  year  earlier^  though  there  is  a  large  surplus  in- 
ventory, of  vegetable  oils  in  the'  United  States  while  Argentina  holds  a 
'  considerable quantity-  of  linseed  oil.    Also,,  large  stocks  of  carried- 
over  peanuts  are  awaiting  movement  from  west  Africa,  where,  lack,  of  .inland 
transportation  facilities  continues  to  hamper  exports,, 

The  highlights  of  production  in  1953  were  the  substantial  increase 
'  in  olive  oil  in  . the  Mediterranean  Basin,  and  the  gains  in  the  output,  of 
peanuts^  soybeans,  and.  palni  oil  and  kernels  in  Asia  and  Africa.  Produc- 
tion of  castor  beans  and'  tung  nuts  in  South  America,  was  higher*  .  Jn  the 
United  States  increases  occurred  in  the  output  of  inedible  tallow,  flax- 
seed, cottonseed,  butter,  tung  nuts  <and>castor  beans* 

¥/or Id. production  of  fats  and  oils  in  1953,  including  the  oil  -j 
equivalent  of  oilseeds;'and  tree-crop  materials  grown  and  harvested,  in 
1953,  was  about- 26, 745,000  short,  tons,  - 2  percent  higher  than '1952,  and 
13  percent  above  prewar.    This  tonnage  is.-,  second  only  to  the  record  ... 
output  of  26,810,000  tons  in  195 1«>  .  ■;■  - 

FATS  AND  OILS:    Estimated  world  production  by 'type, 
•V-  .       ;      average  1935-29,  annual  1950-53,  . 

(1,000.  short  tons)  V  . 


'  Type 


Average  t 
1935-39 


1950    !    1951    1 1952  3/  *1953  V 


7,060 
3,630 


Edible  vegetable  oils  * . 
Coconut  and  palm  oils..*; 

Industrial  oils...  .j  2,900 

Animal  fats.,...........:  9,030 

Marine  oils  «.•••.....•••  t  1*055 

Totals  **±s***£A  23,675 


7,485 
3,735 
3,194 
9,520 
860 


8,960  :  8,050  : 
4,010  :  3,830  j 
3,070  s  3,284  : 
9,760>  j  10,040  t 


1^010 [% 


975 


8,710 
3,795 
3,210 
10,140 

890 


24,794  :  26r810  t  26.179  t  26f745 


1/  Preliminary.  , 

Notes    The  production  of  fats  and  oils  in  a  given  calendar  year,  as 
estimated  here,  is  to  a  large  degree  that  which" is  available  for  con* 
sumption  and  trade  in  the  following  year*    Thus, .  in  addition  to  the: 
animal  fats  and  marine  oils  actually  produced,  the  total  figure  for 
any  given  year  includes — less  certain  allowances  for  seed,  feed,  and 
food  uses,  as  well  as  losses— the  oil  equivalent  of  the  oilseed  and 
tree-crop  oil  materials  grown  and  harvested  in  the  Northern  hemisphere, 
and  the  oil  equivalent  of  oilseed  and  tree  crops  grown  in  the  Southern 
hemisphere  whose  harvests  nornBlly  begin  before  the  close  of  the 
calendar  year* 


Us 

Production  in  1953  of  the  edible  vegetable  oils,  ranking  next  in 
size  to  the  animal  fats  group^.was  up  substantially  from  1952,    This  was 
due  chief  ly  to  the  gains  in  the  outturn  of  pea  nuts-— primarily  in.  India 
and  China-*lAanchuria*-and  the  50~percent  increase  in  Mediterranean  Basin 
olive  oil  production  from  the.  "off-year"  outturn  in  1952 „    The  indicated 
increase  in  the  Chines e~Manchurian  production  of  soybeans  was  about  suf- 
ficient to  offset  the  sharp  decline  in  the  United  States  crop0    For  the 
most  part  the  oils  in  this  group  from  the  oilseed  and  olive  crops  har- 
vested in  1953  will  become  available* for  consumption  in  1954o 

The  outturn  of  the  oils  in  the  palm  group  in  1953  was  down  slight- 
ly from  1952*    While  coconut  oil  production  was  off'— owing  to  sharply 
smaller  output. of  copra  in  the  Philippines,  Indonesia,  and  Ceylon  dur- 
ing the  first- half  of  the  year— availabilities  of  palm  oil  and  kernels, 
mainly  from  Africa,, were  up  from  a  year  earlier^  .  ».< 

Industrial  oils  production  in  1953  also  was  down  slightly  from  5-952, 
This  was  due  chiefly 'to  a  decline  in  the  outturn  of  rapeseedj,  primarily 
in  Sweden,  France^  and  India c    Although  total  output  of  flaxseed  was 
slightly  below  1952,  there  were  substantial  gains  in  production  in  the 
United  States  and  India,    The  expansion  in  castor,  bean  production  mainly., 
reflects,  increases  .in  Brazil,  the  United  States,  and  the  Union  of  South  . 
Africa «,    The  tung  crops  in  both  the  United  States  and  Argentina  were  at 
record  levels. 

Output  in  1953  of  animal  fats,  which  maks  up  roughly  40  percent 
of  all  fats  and  oils  production,  registered  a  small  gain  from  1952  •  The 
outturn  of  butter  (fat  content)  was  larger  in  the  principal  producing 
areas  with  major  increases  in  factory  production  in  the  United  States 
and  Western Europe*  Lard  output  was  lower  chiefly  because  Of  reduced 
hog  slaughter  in  the  United  States,  where  production  of  tallow  rose 
substantially  from  the  preceding  yeare 

frarine  oils  production  in  1953  was  roughly  IX)  percent  less  than  in  . 
1952,,  chief  ly  because'  of  the  reduced  whale  catch  during  ^the  Antarctic 
pelagic  (open  sea)  season*'   Although  fish,  oil  production  in  the 
United  States  was  up  from  1952,  indications  are  that  output  i,n  Norway— 
the  T.'orld's  major  producer — was  down  sharply.  *, 

'■   ■  *  i.  s 

Import  demand  for  fats  and  oils  in  general  is  expected  to  reraain 
strong  throughout  the  large  part  of  195 4-*    While  most  of  the  demand   .  . 
will  come  from  V'estern  Europe,  the  world*s  major  commercial  market  , 
area," expectations  are  that  substantial  quantities  of  soybeans  and 
tallow  again  will  be  purchased  by  Japan  and  Formosa., 


^9 

Export  sales  in  recent  months  of  soybeans  and  tallow  and  greases 
frcm  the  United  States,  the  world's  major  exporting  country  of  fats 
.and  oils,  have  been  at  record  rates0    Moreover,  sizable  tonnages  of 
linseed  oil  already  have  moved  to  -estem  Europe  while  some  of  the 
surplus  cottonseed  oil  held  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is 
expected  to  be  sold  abroad  in  accordance  with  the  surplus-sale  provi- 
sions of  Section  550  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  195  ls  as  amended* 

World  prices  for  fats  and  oils  in  recent  months  have  held  firm 
or  strengthened  for  the  coconut  and  palm  oils,  lard  and  tallow.  On 
the  other  hand  prices  for  most  of  the  vegetable  oils  have  eased  down~ 
ward,  with  declines  in  certain  of  the  industrial  oils  being  especially 
pronounced. 
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FRUITS  and  vegetables 


Fruit? :    World  production  of  selected. fruits  in  the  195 3-5 A  season 
indicates  an  overall  supply  of  major  fruits  somewhat  less'  than  in  1952-53. 
All  except  grapes,  however,  are  above  the  1935-39.  prewar  average.  Produc- 
tion of  grapes  and  citrus  was  higher  than  in  1952-33 'by  about  1  percent 
and  7  percent,  respectively,  but  these .  .increases  are  wore  than  •offset  by 
decreases  of  about  20  percent  in  world  production  'of  apples  arid  rears. 

In  North  America  apple.- production  was  close  to  the  relatively  low 
outturn  j  n  1952  while  that  of  pears  was  2  percent  below  .1.952  but  5  percent 
above  prewar;  the  season  was  unfavorable  in  ftu,r§pe  for  both  apples  and.  pears 
with  production  about  23  percent  below  the  large  crops  of  1952.  Production, 
however,  was  above  prewar  and  Europe  continues  to  produce  an  increasing 
percentage  of  the  world  total  of  these  two  commodities.    Production  was 
down  also  in  Asia,  where  Japanese  production  dominates  the  picture.  Citrus 
production  in  1952-53  was  43  percent  above  prewar  and  a  further  increase  of 
7  percent  is  indicated  for  the  1953— 54  crop. 

Vegetables:    World  production  estimates  of  potatoes,  dry  beans  and 
dry  peas  indicate  1953-54  supplies  of  about  3  to  5  percent  larger  than  a 
year  ago.     Increases  are  general  in  all  areas  with  a  few  notable  exceptions. 
Potato  production  was  down  in  Russia,  bean  production  in  Spain,  Portugal, 
China  and  Japan,  and  pea  production  in  Western  Europe,     Europe,  including 
European  Russia,  produced  about  90  percent  of  the  world  croo  of  potatoes. 
Potatoes  are  an  important  food  and  feed,  especially  in  Europe,  and  also  an 
important  raw  material  for  the  manufacture  of  starch  and  alcohol.    Much  of 
the  fluctuation  in  the  potato  supply  in  individual  countries  of  Europe 
often  affects  feed  and  manufacture  more  than  it  does  food  potatoes.  The 
supply  of  food  potatoes  is  considered  adequate  for  1953-54.    Bean  and  pea 
production  is  .much  me  re  wide  spread  geographically  than  are  potatoes  and 
the  major  fruits,    heaviest  consumption  of  beans  is  in  the  Far  East  and 
the  Southern  Hemisphere, 

SELECTED  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES:    Estimated  World  Production, 
Averages  1935-39,  1945-49,  and  Annual  1951-52  to  1953-5/; 


Commodity 


Potatoes. . . . 
Beans,  dry. . 
Peas,  dry... 

Apples  

I  O  0.  X*  3  •  •  #       •  • 

Citrus  

Grapes  , 

Other 

deciduous  1/ 

TOTAL  FRUITS  : 


I,  000 
short 
tons  

253,97^ 
5,330 

738 

II,  951 
3,265 
9,843 

39,717 

7,^03 
~r/2,539 


« 

Percent 

iges 

•U'53-54 

i 945-49 

1951-52  j 

I952-53! 

1953-54 

as  of 

J1952-53 

1,000 

1,000"" 

riTbocT: 

"l,060 

short 

short 

short  : 

short 

tons 

:  .tons 

tons  : 

ton.  3 

[percent 

230,330 

235,354 

240,571 

243,433 

103.3 

5,400 

5,315 

5,535 

5,790 

104.6 

984 

.323 

767 

302 

104.6 

10,734 

12,267 

16,230 

13,000 

30.1 

3,600 

3,652 

4,908 

4,003 

31.7 

12,712 

13,626 

14,495 

15,500 

106.9 

33,435 

36,783 

34,595 

35,000 

101,2 

7,881 

3,319 

3,703 

3,492 

97.5 

63, /,  12 

*  75,147 

73,936 

76,000 

96,3 

l/  Peaches,  plums  and  prunes,  cherries,  apricots  and  pineapple* 
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HEAT 

World  neat  production  in  1953  was  4  percent  larger  than  the  previous 
record  output  of  1952,  20  percent  above  the  1946-50  average  and  16  percent 
greater  than,  prewar.     Allowing  for  population. gain,  the  1953  supplies  of 
meat  are  adequate  for  a-  per— capita  consumption  about  10  percent  greater 
than  the  1946-50  average  or  about  equal  to  prewar. 

Prospects  are,  that  meat  production  in  most  of  the  major  areas  in  1954 
wili  equal  or  slightly  exceed  1953=     Livestock  numbers  as'  of  January  1  are 
probably  equal  to  or  slightly  above  those  of  a  year'  earlier  in  most  of  the 
principal  meat-producing  countries,  and  world  feed  supplies'  are  generally 
larger  than  a  year  ago.    While  some  declines  are  forecast' for  1954  pork 
production  in  the  principal  pork  exporting  countries  of  Tie  stern  Europe, 
offsetting  increases  are  expected  for  a  few  other  European'  countries „ 
Some  of  the  pressures  on  meat  supplies  were  lessened  in  1953^  but  even  with 
slightly  larger  output  in  1954  many  of  the  importing  countries  may  continue 
to  have  difficulty  in  maintaining  neat  consumption,,' 

Host  of  the  19,53-  increase  in  meat  output  occurred  in  North  America  and 
Western  Europe.    In  North  America,  pork  output  declined,  but  more  than 
offsetting  increases  occurred  in  beef  as  heavy  liquidation  resulted  from 
generally  lower  beef  prices  and  drought  conditions,  especially  in  the 
Southwestern  part  of  the  United  States..     In  Europe,  the  sharpest  increases 
occurred  in  pork  output,  but  the  trend  of  recent  years  towards  greater 
beef  production  continued. 

The  downward  trend  in  international  trade  in  meat  was  reversed  in 
1953  when  about  9  percent  more  meat  moved  into  foreign  channels  than  in 
1952.    Relatively  more  favorable  contract  prices  resulted  in  larger  British 
imports  of  beef.     Efforts  on  the  part  of  some  European  countries  to  earn 
dollars  coupled  with  strong  prices  and  smaller  domestic  supplies  of  pork 
in  the  United  States  brought  substantially  larger  European  shipments  of 
pork,  especially  canned  hams,  to  the  United  States,     Canadian  exports  of 
pork  to  the  United  States  increased  sharply,  partially  due  to  a  price  ratio 
of  beef  to  pork  in  Canada  favorable  to  consumers*     United  States  imports  of 
fresh,  chilled  or  frozen  beef  from  Canada  were  relatively  small,  as  with 
favorable  beef  to  pork  orices  most  of  the  Canadian  beef  was  slaughtered 
for  the  domestic  markets,     however,  United  States  imports  of  canned  meat 
specialties  from  Argentina  and  Uruguay  continued  near  the  1952  level, 
although  from  all  sources  they  were  down  5  oercent  in  the  first  10  months 
of  1953. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  traditionally  the  principal  import  consumer  of 
meat,  taking  nearly  70  percent  of  the  meat  entering  world  trade.     It  is 
almost  certain  that  the  British  will  decontrol  meat  in  1954  and  imports 
of  meat,  especially  beef,  probably  will  increase.    However,  with 
appreciable  further  increases  in  home  production  of  pork,  coupled  with 
prospective  larger  total  supplies  of  beef,  British  imports  of  pork  xaay 
decline.    This  suggests  that  the  total  European  supplies  of  pork  available 
for  export  to  other  areas  may  be  as  large  in  1954  as  in  1953* 
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MEAT  1/ :    Vj'orld  Production  by  Continents  or  Areas ,  Averages 
1934-33  and  1946-50,    Annual  1951-1953 


Area  or 
Continent 


M  o  rt  h  Ame  r  i  c  a . . 
Western  Europe, 
.East  ern  E uro p e , 
Middle  East. . . , 
South  A.'i erica. . 
South .Africa. . , 
Ocaania.  , 


Try  pit 

c.±j,  ...... 


Averages 


Annual 


1934-33  :  ,1946-50 
>iil.Lbs.  :  liil.Lbs, 


952 


Kil.»LbgT.  |  Ell. Lbs. 


13,600 
30,300. 
15,700 
ljlOO 

8-,ioo 

671 
3,200 


16,A00 
9,300 
1,200 

10,100 
913 
3,300 


25,400 
20,500 
12,300 
1*400 
10,000 

.  m 

3,300 


26,600 
21,300 
12,900 

10,200 

935 
3,600 


63,000        67,000        73,300  77,500 


195  3^7 
-il.Lbs, 

>?33  200 
23,000.: 
13,200 

.  1,500 
10,100 
935 
•3,900 


80,300 


l/  Carcass  meat  basis  -  includes  beef  ar.d  veal,  pork ;  r.utton  and  lamb, 

goat  and  horse  neat]  excludes  edible  offal,  lard,  rabbit  and 
poultry  meat, 

2/  Estimated.  •  •'• 
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YIU'  fiW  D^IRY?ROT'UCTSJ 

World  milk  production  totaled  516  billion  pounds  in  1953  compared 
with  about  $00  billion  pounds  in  each  of  the  three  preceding  years 9  The 
principal  increases  occurred  in  Western  Europe  and  North  America* 

Prospects  for  195U  indicate  that  milk  production  will  be  slightly 
larger  than  1953  in  most  of  the  major  areas.    In  North  America,  dairy 
herds  will  be ' larger  since  lower  carcass  values  will,  restrict  culling 
and  production  per  cow  is  likely. to  be  greater*    In  Europe,  larger  sup- 
plies Of  feed  indicate  a  continuation  of  the  upward  trend  in  .milk  pro-* 
duction^  especially  in  the  importing  countries  such  as  Western  Germany* 
Belgium  and  the  United  Kingdom*    The  mild  autumn  in  most  of  the  dairy 
countries  pf  the  Northern  Hemisphere  is  resulting  in  a  high  level  of 
milk  production  as  the  year  19$U  is  entered*  ) 

•  •  •  •  -During-1953  only  slight  increase •  ooour-red  in  the -total  quantities 
of  .milk  for  fluid  uses  as  the- per-capita  consumption  of  fluid  milk 
apparently  was-  little  different  £rom  1952-0    Thus  the.  quantities  of  milk 
av^laDle"'-f©rtmanufaoturing--t>ittpbse'6  •Vfere:  appreciably  larger  in  1953  than 

in  i95?,..  ■<!-  :. :. ,  .       ;.,.-:.<■   ,  ,, 

'       The  1953  butter  output  irepreSents  a    reversal  of  the  long  time  down- 
ward trend  in  world  pr6ducti0n. .  Substantial  increases  occurred  in  output 
of  factory  butter^ in  many  ofjthe  principal  producing  countries*  Total 
butter^ output  in  1953  was  about  3 : percent 'grfeater1 than  1952  and  is  now 
near  the  1950  level  but  still  some.  £5  percent  below  the  pre«World  War  II 
level*'  Moderate  increases  occurred' in  cheese  output  as  the  upward  trend 
of  recent  years  continued  in]  1953*  .  Sharp  increases  were  evident  in  the 
output,  of  dried  milkjr  but  almost  . -equally  sharp  offsetting  declines  occurred 
in  the] output  of  canned vmilk*  ,  .  •     /./<  ,  »..._. 

Exports  of  butter  and  cheese  from  most  of  the  principal  supplying 
countries  were  slightly  larger  in  1953  than  in  1952*    Canned  milk' exports 
declined  appreciably  while  dried  milk  appears  to  be  in  easy  supply  and  ; 
prices  have  declined  accordingly*    Latin  America,  the  Middle  East,  Africa 
and  Southeast  Asia  are  expanding  markets  for  most  dairy  products o  However, 
the  expansion  has  not  been  at  a  rate  sufficient  to  offset  declining  imports 
in  some  other  better  established  markets ©    For  example,  the  recent  con- 
traction of  Eritish  imports  of  canned  milk  has  been  responsible  to  some 
extent  for  the  decline  in  international  movement  of  canned  milk. 

The  United  Kingdom  continues  to  be  the  principal  import  consumer  ftf 
butter  and  cheese,  taking  about  75  percent  of  the  butter  and  50  percent 
of  the  cheese  entering  world  trade©    Milk  products  and  fats  in  the 
United  Kingdom  are  expected  to  be  completely  decontrolled  by  the  autumn 
of  195U<»    This  suggests,  with  the  elimination  of  consumer  subsidies,  an 


9r 

increase  in  prices  for  butter  and  cheese,    A  higher  proportion  of  the 
butter  than  the  oleomargarine  ration  is  being  taken  up,  which  indicates 
a  preference  for  butter  at  the  present  price,  differential.    The  demand 
for  cheese,  especially  Cheddar  type's,  is  strong;,  and  even  with  higher 
price's  British  imports  of  cheese  are  likely  to.  increase  with  decontrol. 

.  Stocks  of  dairy  products  are  not  much  different  from  a  year  earlier. 
Excessive  stocks  of  butter  are  held  in  only  a  few  countries,  while  in  the 
United  states  stocks  of  both  butter  and  cheese  are  larger  than  a  year 
earlier*  World  export  prices,  outside-  the  United  Kingdom  contract  prices 
haye  declined  slightly  throughout  most  of  1953.  However  in  December  1953 
prices  for  butter  and  dry  milk  not  fat  appear'  to.  be  steady  and  cheaee  ' 
prices-  are  strengtheningc  " 

Milk':    World  production  by  continent  or  area 
average  193U-38,  annual  1950-53 


Area  or 


:  Average 


Annual 


Continent 

« 

193U-38 

i 
* 

'  1950 

• 

1951  i 

!  1952 

• 
• 

• 

Milo  Lbse 

• 
• 

Mil.  Lbs<> 

■ 
• 

Mil.  Lbs? 

!  Milt.  Lbs„ 

• 

\ 

Mil.  Lb s0 

North  America 

i 
% 

132,000 

3 

• 

152,000 

• 
• 

151*000  i 

; 

t  150,000 

? 

% 

« 

i51i,ooo 

Western  Europe 

3 

170,000 

• 

176,000 

• 
« 

180,000  i 

!  179,000 

i 

188,800 

Eastern  Europe 

• 

160,000 

I; 

'  97,000 

• 

97,000  : 

\  96,000 

96,000 

Middle  East 

• 

) 

* 
• 

1 

« 
* 

Far  East 

: 

)  '  30,000 

• 

,  30^000 

i 

30,000  ■ 

\  30,.000 

* 
< 

30,000 

North  Africa^ 

: 

)  • 

* 
• 

I 

• 
« 

South  America 

13,000 

J 

17,000 

; 

'16,000  j 

1  18,000 

• 
• 

18,000 

South  Africa 

'  U,000 

• 
• 

il,000 

* 
• 

U,000  , 

:  U/0C0 

• 
• 

*  U,ooo 

Oceania 

:  22,000 

t 

23,300. 

• 

':  22,i*00 

:  23,200 

• 
• 

25,^oo: 

World  Total 

501,000 

• 
• 

ft 
f 

k99, 300 

« 
• 

• 

500, Uoo 

\  500,200 

: 

t 

516,300 

1/   preliminary » 


:  COFFEE 

The  1953--5U  world  coffee  crop  is  estimated  at  39e5  million  bags  of  60  kilograms 
(132*3  pounds    each)compai'9d  with  k0'<>3  million  last  season ^  and.  the  prewar  average 
of  about  it2  million  bags,,  ':     ,i  ,  .  ,  ,  j. 

Indications  are  that  about  31  million  bags  of  coffee  will  be  available  for 
export,  somewhat  less  than  exports  from  the  preceding  crop  and  for  the  calendar 
years  1950-52 c  "      Increases  over  1952-53  are  expected  in 

all  coffee-pr educing  areas  except  North  America  where  some  record  crops  were  har- 
vested last  season^    The  total  for.  this  area,  however ^  is  above  averages, 

"In  Brazil,  the  largest  contributor  to  the  world's  coffee  supply,  the  1953~$h 
production  estimate  has  been  revised  downward  to  l8a5  million  bagsu    Jixport  avail- 
ability from  this  crop  is  estimated  at  about  lUc5  million  bags  against  15--.2  million 
in  the  1952-53  crop  years'- 

Coffee  production  in  Africa  is  forecast  at  slightly  less  than  in  1952 »>53*  with 
only  slight  changes  in  any  area  there o  The  quantity  of  coffee  available  for  export 
during  1953-5U  is  estimated  at  5c2  million  bags0  ,  ; 

Little  information  is  available  on  coffee  stocks ^  but  these  probably  were 
negligible -in  most  of  the  importing  countries «    Stocks  in  Brazil  and  Colombia  were 
about  average*   Yiany  of  the  other  Latin  American  countries  and  several  in  Africa 
reported  no  carry-over  at  the  beginning  of  the  1953-5U  coffee  year* 

There  has  been  a   radual,  but  sli  ht,  increase  in  world  coffee  exports  since 
1950c    Larger  shipments  are  going  to  Western  ^urope  and  Canada© 

The  outlook  for  increased  coffee  supplies  is  not  very  favorable*    In  the  next 
three  seasons' Brazil  may  not  produce  the  large  coffee  crops  , expected  oefore  the 
1953  frosts,  but  exports  may  continue  at  the  present  level  of  15  to  16  million  bags, 
Brazil  is  developing  plans  to  check  the  decline  in  production  in  older  coffee  areas 
by  increased  use  of  irrigation,  fertilizer,  higher  yielding  varieties,  and  improved 
cultural  methods. 

African- coffee  production  has  more  than , doubled  in  postwar  years,  and  should  ., 
continue  to  increase  as  new  plantings  reach  production  age* 

CACAO 

World  production  of  cacao  beans  in  1953-5U  is  expected  to  be  about  1,550 
million  pounds  compared  with  1,660  million  produced  in  1952-53  and  the  prewar 
average  of  1,580  million  pounds a 

Exports  in  1953  of  cacao  beans  from  producing  areas  to  date  are  considerably 
greater;  than'  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1952 « 

Stocks  are  assumed  to  be  small,  since  exports  have  been  fairly  steady,  but  , 
data  are  not  available Q 

The  United  States  is  the  world's  largest  consumer  of  cacao  beans«  Consumption 
has  remained  steady  for  several  years  in  the  United  States  but  has  increased  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  other  European  countries. 
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The  long-time  outlook  for  cacao  will  be  affected  by  progress  in  the  control  of 
several  serious  diseases  which  are  present  in  cacao  proves,    A  very  active  control 
program  is  now  being  carried  out  in  West  Africa,    If  prices  and  demand  continue 
favorable,  producers  '  and  governments  vdll  continue  and  expand  ef forts .  to  combat 
disease  and  to  improve  cultural  practices  0 

TEA. 

Productions    World  tea  production  in  19.53 ,  excluding  China,  the  soviet  Union, 
and'  French  Indochina,  is  estimated  to  be  1,338  million  pounds,  which  is  k  percent 
above  1952  and  more  than  32  percent  above  the  prewar  1935-39  average t 

.  Combined  production  of  Japan,  Taiwan,'  British  nalaya  and  Indonesia  increased 
by  8  percent*    These  countries  together  produce  about  one-fifth  of  the  world's  tea 
crop*    Indonesia's  output  was  28  percent  above  trie  previous  year.    In  India,  Pakistan 
and. Ceylon, .which  grow  about  73  percent  of  the  total  world  production,  the  1953 
crop  decreased  by  1«5  percent  from  the  previous  year,  though  still  hQ  percent  above 
1935-39. 

The  most  spectacular  development  in  tea  production  has  been  in  .Africa—mostly 
British  East  Africa— where  output  in  1953  is  believed  to  be  more  than  twice  that 
of  prewar  . 

•i*.  •  '  ■■ 

Trade o    International  trade  in  tea  in  1953  is  estimated  to  have  totaled  960 
million  pounds,  or  slightly  below  1952 »    In  comparison  with  prewar,  tea  exports  show 
little  increase o    A  number  of  factors  are  probably  responsible,  among  them,  a  shift 
in  consumer  taste  from  green  tea- to  black  tea  which  producers  are.  currently  unable 
to  meet;  a  disproportionate  increase  during  the  prewar  and  postwar  periods  in  tea 
prices  compared  to  prices  for  other  principal  beverages;  and  a  notable  increase  in 
world  consumption  of  coffee,  cocoa-,  ,  soft  drinks,  and  .repared  fruit  and  vegetable 
drinks© 

Outlook »    lio  significant  change  in  world  tea  production  is  anticipated  in  195U> 
although  some  producer  countries  face  internal  production  problems »    Reflecting  a 
world-wide  trend*  India,  Ceylon,  and  rakistan  are  witnessing  a  considerable  general 
upswing  in  the  cost  of  living  and  wages  of  tea  workers  g 

i'iany  new  production  areas  are  currently  being  developed  in  Africa  and  the 
niddle  Easto    wotable  increases  in  production  are  likely  in  these  areas a 

COfTCH 

The  cotton  supply  position,  which  at  the  end  of  World  :  ar  II  was  one  of  unpre* 
cedented  surplus,  has  since  been  twice  reversed,  and  after  a  threatened  shortage  in 
1950-51  cotton  is  again  in  surplus o    World  consumption  since  1950*  in  the  range  of 
32  to  33  million  bales  annually  has  been  at  its  highest  levels  in  history — about 
17  percent  above  that  of  the  late  prewar  years.    The  world  crop,  however,  in  1953-5U 
and  the  two  preceding  seasons  ;,as  exceeded  consumption  each  year  by  about  3  to  3«5 
million  bales,  and  the  stocks  carried  over  from  one  season  to  another  have  been 
increasing  accordingly, 

Present  indications  are  that  cotton  carried  over  on  August  1,  195U,  may  be  from 
20,5  to  21  million  bales.    This  might  be  compared  with  the  abnormally  high  stock  of 
28,5  million  on  August  1,  19kS  (which  equalled  more  than  a  year's  consumption  at 
that  time),  the  23,7  million  bales  of  August  1939,  and  the  abnormally  low  one  of  11.8 
million  bales  in  195l» 
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The  present  world  abundance  in  the  face  of  record  consumption  comes  about  from 
a  combination  01  ni^ci-JLevel  production  abroad  asid.in..*he  • 

:«    Responding  to  the  attractive  prices  and  tne  demand  for  cottons  tnat 
could  be  purchased  for -currencies  .other  than,  dollars,  crops  outside  the  'United  States 
had  by  1951 'in  the  aggregate  regained  and  sligiitly  overtopped  their  prewar  peak  of 
'roughly  20smillion  bales— -a  level  which,  i-tith  small  variations,  they  have  since 
maintained.*  -'United  States  crops  in  the  past  3  years,  ranging  upward  from  15  million 
'bales/  have  been  2  to  3  million  bales  larger  than  those  of  the  late  1930 's  but  - 
roughly  in  line  with  those  of  the  period  preceding  the  introduction  of  production 
controls  in  1933* 

•  llth  the  recent  relationship  between  United  States  cotton  prices  and  prices  of 
foreign  growths j  countries  otner  than  the  United  States  have  moved  their  crops 
largely  into  consumption  and  a  world  surplus,  of  cotton,  above  necessary  pipe-line 
and  working- supplies,  has  accumulated,  largely  in  the.  United  States 4    By  August  1, 
1953,  United  states  carry-in  stocks  of  5^5  million  balesf  taken  in  combination  with 
the  oncoming  crop  of  16«U  million,  provided  a  supply  so  large  as  to  necessitate 
under  existing  law  a  reduction  in- the  United  States  crop  of  some  39  percent  in, 195u« 
With  assurances  that  legislation. will  be  sought  to  ease  this  drastic  and  unprece- 
dented curtailment  before  the .new  planting  season  has  passed,  growers  have  accepted 
and  ratified  this  action.,   .Thus  the.  United  States  has  undertaken  a  magor'  role  in 
.•restoring 'the  balance  of  world  supplies  with,  world  consumption^    At  the  same/  time, 
lit  is  expected  thatb  the  food. production;  programs  in  iSgupt  and  Pakistan  .will  continue 
i'to  retard  expansion  of -cotton,  in  those  countries,  and  lower  prices  are 'tending  to 
: disc our age  expansion  in  some  newly ■ developed  areas  „ 

'  'COTTON:    Production  and  exports  by; principal  regions  of  the  world 

(In  thousands  of  bales  of  500  pounds  gross) ' 


Area 
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:                   -.                Annual  t 

i  1935-36 
s  1939-UO  A 

;  1950-51     $  1951-52  - 

1  n 
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tl953-5U 
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United  states'*  .*...»,♦.»; 
Other  Western  hemisphere 

. Europe i*  •'*  •  •*  0 ♦ »« *  s  •  •  •  •  * 
African  •  «••»•*  0  « i» « ' 

Total  world  0  •«»*••»•• 
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12,67U 
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;  16,U37 
•  "3,692 
13,361 
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.  2,821 

31,689 

28,105  : 

35,701* 

35,722  . 

:  36,612 
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* 

i  i 
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i          2  ) 
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I 

■  t 

i 

13,21*7 
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12,180  i 
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jl/  Includes  U„3.S,R» 
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WOOL 

World  wool  production  in  1953  is  at-  an  all  time  high1  of"  U,U10  million  pounds, 
greasy  basis  (about  2 ,5^0  million  pounds  clean).  This' is  an  increase  of  80  million 
pounds  over  last  year's  record  output  and  210  million  pounds  or  5  percent  over:  the 
earlier  high  of  U, 2 00. .million  pounds  in  19U2,  as  wool  produced  in  1933  is.  largely 
available  for-  consumption  in  195U  ti da  means  that  supplies  of  wool  in  195U  from  the 
current  clip  will  be  somewhat  larger »  however,  because  of' reduced  carry-in,  total 
Supplies  available  will  be  somewhat  less  than  in  1953 • 

World  wool  output  has  increased  each  year  since  the  postwar  low <£  3p7Q0  million 
pounds  in  19kl p  reflecting  general  recover;/  from  drought  in  the  more  specialised 
wool  producing  areas,  the  more  favorable  competitive  position  of  wool  relative  to 
other  farm  enterprises  in  major  wool -producing  countries  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere, 
'and  the  sustained  demand  from  wool  consuming  countries »    Production  in  all  major 
Countries,  with  the  exception  of  the  Unit  el. 'States,  is  above  •  prewar  levels* 

(Jutpiit  in  1953  in  all  of  the  main  producing  countries  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere 
(Australia,  hexj  Zealand,  bouth  Africa,  Argentina,  Uruguay)  is  expected  to  be  slightly 
above  Last  season  which  was  at  a  record  level  largely  as  a  result  of-  increase  in  out- 
put in  Australia 9    The  large  outturn, there  was  made  possible  by  the  sharp  reduction 
' in  rabbit  humoers  because  of  the  disease,  myxomatosis  (which  followed  upon  the  . 
improvement  in  the  quality  and,  quantity  of  pastures )»    In  that  season  wool  production 
in  Australia  went  up  as  a  result  of  increased  yields  per  fleece  by  nearly  20, percent, 
while  sheep  numbers  went  up  only  h  percent »    It'  is  thought  that  in  the  years  ahead 
the  rabbit  population  will  be  kept  under  control  and  sheep  numbers  will  continue  to 
increase  to  the  extent  of  pasture  available,  whi^e  fleece  yields  will  return  to  & 
more  normal  level • 

World, wool  prices  strengthened  steadily  from. the  low  point  in  April  1952  until 
May  1953  and  production  was  encouraged* , -.At  thei;  same  time  consumption  and  forward 
-buying  :by  mills  was  stepped  up. and  in  the  past  15  months  the  trade  has. absorbed  for 
the  most  part  the  large  1952  production  plus  the  carry-over  ..from  1951  in  South 
America.    Jixcept  for  the  accumulation  of  about  100  million  pounds  under  the  United 
States  price  support  operations  and  some  additional  build-up  in  the  United  Kingdom 
strategic  stockpile,  there  are  no  outstanding  world  stocks  of  wcol  and  annual  con~ 
sumption  and  production  are  approximately  in  balance*  ■••••->■.  , 

,  It  now  appears,  however,  that  world  consumption  dropped  off  in  the,  third 
quarter  of  1953  following  a  steady  increase  since  the  end  of  1951  •  .  JQlM'  raises 
some  doubt  that  the  current  large  clip  will,  be  entirely-  marketed  ,a,t  the  prices  new 
prevailing*  ' 
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WCOL :  Es  timate  d.  wor  1  d .  pr  oduc  t  i  on ,  gr  e  as  y  b  as  is , 
by  continents,  averages  1936-hO,  19U6-50> 
annual  '■' 


;  .  .    "  .     i  1936-ItO  -.-19ii6-50  ':    '  ; 
Continent         :       '  Averages  :  '  ' ;     19k  9 


:  19y  ;  :  1951   Vl?g2  \:  1953 
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■  JUTE  -  AND  HARD  FIBERS' 

Jute j    World  jute  production  was  2<>5  billion  pounds  in  1953,  h°7 
billion~pounds  in  1952,  and  averaged  3*5  billion  pounds  in  19kl-$\»  The 
current  supply,  including  the.  small  1953  crop  and  carry-over  from  the  large 
preceding  crop,  is  believed  by  most  trade  groups  to  be  adequate  except, 
possibly,  in  the  better  grades.    The  world  emerged  from .a  period  of  1 
scarcity  into,  one  of  .  plentiful  supply  in  1952^    Prices  had  been  abnormally 
high  for  several  years  but  declined /as  the  extraordinarily  large  1952  crop 
began  to  move  into  the  market*    As  of  mid-1953>  prices  were  slightly  above 
those  of  the  preceding  12  months  but  seemed  to  be  leveling*  off  about  in 
line  with  mid— 19U7  and  higher  than  in  earlier  years* 

■  Pakistan  and  India  still  product  at  least  96  percent  b'f  the  world's 
jute:,  but  Brazil,  has-  developed  within  2  decades  from  negligible  produce 
tion,  to  third  place  with  UO  million  pounds o    Since  partitibh"iri  19U7, 
India,  in.  an  effort  to  supply  domestic  mills,  has  increased"  its"  'crop  from 
067  billion  pounds  in  19U7  to  le9  billion  in  1952«    The  reduction  of  the 
crop;  in  1953  to  only  I*,!;  billion  pounds  was  the  result  of  "lower  prices  and 
poor  planting  weather* 

Pakistan  applies  acreage  controls  in  an  attempt  to  afford  its  growers 
remunerative  price s<>    The  Pakistan  crop  was  cut  to  lo3  billion  pounds  in 
19U9  but  increased  to  1*9  billion  in  1952  as  higher  prices  encourgaed 
planting  in  uncontrolled  states*    In  1953>  however,  less  than  the  permitted 
acreage  was  planted  and  a  crop  of  only  lo0  billion  pounds  w as  producedo 

Hard  Fibers:    World  production  of  the  3  principal  hard  fibers — abaca* 
sisal,  and  henequen — reached  a  record  1,372  million  pounds  in  1952  and  is 
continuing  on  a  high  levelo    The  prewar  average  was  l,lUl  million  pounds* 

Production  of  abaca  at  296  million  pounds  is  still  below  prewar 
because  of  slow  recovery  from  war  damage  and  unsettled  postwar  conditions* 
The  Philippine  production  is  now  only  83  percent  of  the  world  total,  the 
Central  American  postwar  development  having  reached  3U  million  pounds c 
Henequen  production  is  again  at  the  prewar  level  after  expansion  to  306 
million  pounds  in  19U8*    Sisal  production  was  increased  for  war  needs  and 
has  reached  830  million  pounds,  some  6k  percent  above  the  prewar  average 
of  507  million  pounds*.    British  East  Africa  with  an  increase  of  70  per- 
cent accounts  for  hhl  million  pounds  or  5U  percent  of  the  total*  Brazil 
has  increased  from  a  negligible  prewar  production  to  second  place  with 
132  million  pounds*    Portuguese  Africa,  Indonesia,  and  Haiti  account  for 
191  million. 

The  1951  bread  in  the  rising  price  trend  caused  concern  among  hard 
fiber  growers*    In  1953  prices  rallied  slightly  for  abaca,  but  continued 
their  downward  trend  for  henequen  and  sisal0    As  of  September  1953  henequen 
prices  in  New  York  were  at  about  one-third  of  the  peak  but  nearly  77  per- 
cent above  the  prewar  average)  sisal  was  less  than  ho  percent  of  the  peak, 
but  2  to  k  times  the  prewar  level;  and  abaca  was  roughly  two-thirds  of  the 
peak,  but  around  3  to  5  times  the  prewar  average „ 
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TOBACCO 

Production:    World  production  of  tobacco  of  7»3  billion  pounds  in  1953 
is  estimated  to  be  slightly  above  1952  and -the ■ 19H7-51  average  and 
approximately  12  percent  larger  than  the  annual  average  during  the  1935-39 
period.    The  upward  trend  in  production  of  flue-cured  and  light  air-cured, 
primarily  for  use  in  cigarettes >  continues  as  the  demand  for  dark  typge 
of  tobaccos  declines  further. 

Stockst    Total  vrorld  stocks  declined  somewhat  in  1953  as  supplies  from 
increased  production  in  recent  years  has  been  more. than  offset  by  increased 
consumptions    Decreasing  levels  of  stocks  are  particularly  noticeable  in 
numerous  important  importing  countries. of  Western  Europe  as  well  as  in 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  and  other  areasc 

Consumption :    World  consumption  continued  to  increase  in  1953  largely 
because  of  the  increased  use  of  cigarettes*    Increasing  numbers  in  the 
adult  population,  higher  levels-,  of  consumer  income,  and  improved  gold  and 
foreign  exchange  positions  in  the  major  importing  countries  were  the  most 
important  factors.    , The  large  upswing  in  Germany  since  mid- 1953  is  of 
particular  importance.    High  taxes  on  tobacco  products  in  numerous 
countries,  especially  in  England,  continue  to  depress  consumption. 

Outlook ,  i'o  r  195  3-5U  t    The  demand  for  tobacco  products  in  the  coming  year 
is  expected  to  be  determined  largely  by  the  levels, of  economic  activity, 
which  are  expected  to  remain  high  in  most  of  the  countries  which  import 
tobacco^ 

Increased  imports  of  unmanufactured  leaf  by  numerous  Western  European 
countries  are  v/arranted  in  order  to  rebuild  stocks.    Although  7rorld  trade 
in  tobacco  is  expected  to  increase  in  195^  j  United  States  producers  mil 
face  increasing  competition  from  flue-cured  leaf  grown  in  Southern 
Rhodesia,  Northern  Rhodesia,  Brazil,  Canada,  and  India.    Also,  the 
expected  liberal  offerings  from  Nyasaland  will  have  an  important 
influence  on  fire-cured  and  dark  air-cured  exports  from  the  United  States« 
In  Southeastern  Europe  keen  competition  is  expected  from  oriental  tobacco 
from  Turkey  and  Greece. 

Demand  for  cigars  improved  in  1952  and  in  1953  remained  above  the  level 
of  recent  years.    This  level  is  expected  to  be  maintained  in  19$ks 
depending  chiefly  on  the  over-all  consumer  income  in  the  major  cigar- 
using  countries. 

U.  S.  Exports;    United  States  exports  of  unmanufactured  leaf  during  1953 
were  about  20  percent  above  1952  but  exports  in  1952  were  unusually  small 
primarily  due  to  abnormally  low  shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Esti- 
mated takings  in  1953  are  somewhat  lower  than  would  have  been  shipped  if 
the  quality,  particularly  of  flue-cured  in  the  kiddle  and  Old  Belt,  had 
not  been  adversely  affected  by  severe  drought.    Shipments  in  19  5h  may 
be  about  5  percent  above  those  for  1953  j  particularly  of  flue-cured  for 
rebuilding  depleted  stock  and  meeting  requirements  for  increasing 
consumption. 
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TOBACCO:    Production  V  by  continents,  averages  1935-39, 
191*7-51,  and  annual  1952  and  1953 


Continent  \ 

1935-39  ! 

Average 

;    19U7-51  ; 
|    Average  ] 

;  1952  j 

1953  2/ 

1,000  ) 
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;      1,000  : 
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North  America  < 
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!  2,639,528  j 
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Eastern  i 
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.   5)46,299 ! 

:      221, hh?  : 

166,000  ■ 
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215,200 

USSR  (Europe  &  Asia)  < 

525,000 

Ii50,000  : 

1*50,000 

1*50,000 

3-199.702  • 

•  2.930  216 

2. oOO .-329  ■ 

2  923  336 

South  America              '  ; 

305,7ll7 

!      379,625  - 

h07,287 

1*35,796 

Africa  ! 

126,91*3  : 

!      235,520  ' 

;  267,711* 

:  27)4,699 

Oceania  ! 

:        6,6U3  i 

I        8,57U  : 

13,U98 

:  11,620' 

Total  ; 

6,518,997  : 

;  7,231,0m  • 

!  7,229,8U* 

\  7,323,891* 

1/  Production  harvested  in  calendar  year  shov/n. 
2/  Preliminary. 
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